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DUCATION, HEALTH, and ELEGANCE 

of FORM.—In an Establishment for Young Ladies near 

condveted by a Physician and his Family, the usual ac- 

ments are combined with the treatment of spinal com- 

i Apparatus of an improved description has been pre- 

cae ‘and met the approval of some of the most eminent of the 

Faenlty to whoun references will be given. Schools and private 

fat ities supplied with newly-invented Educational Couches of 

Beet construction, from 7 Guineas upwards. Particulars of 
avbrugh Castle, Maize Hill, Greenwich. 











Ne . 
DUCATION on plans founded on the practice 

YY of PESTALOZZI, FELLENBERG, and other celebrated 
See cation of parents is respectfully called to a school for 
Young Gentlemen, in which the views of the above celebrated 
men are combined with the extensive personal experience of the 
advertiser to effect a liberal and improved education, 

The Course of Instruction includes :— z 

The English, French, German, Latin, and Greek Languages. 

Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, Mensuration, ‘Trigonome- 
* pee History. Experimental Philosophy, and Chemistry. 

and Astronomy. 


Ancient and Modera a mg, Goserep y 
) riti Jrawing, Singing, Gymnastics ec. N ge é 
Day sen complete course of instruction in English, 
with Board, &c., are ‘Twenty-four Guineas per xnnum. | The 
French, German, Latin, and Greek Languages, each 3 Guineas 
exira, To render the instruction more effective, a select Library 
js provided, and an extensive collection of Philosophical Appa- 
ratus, with Cabinets of Minerals and Shells, a Laboratory and 
apparatus for chomieal investigations, Bath, Workshop, Gym- 
i aratus, &c. &c, . 
Si cctmes may be had of Messrs. Jones & Co. 30, Lower 
Holborn, or by addressing to S. P., Hofwy! House, Stamford-bil 
Middlesex. 


MECHANICS’ INSTITUTION, LIVERPOOL. 
ws TED a TEACHER of DRAWING, 





&e. for the HIGH SCHOOL of this Institution. Salary 
soil, per annum. Attendance-six hours a day. Besides skill in 
FIGURE-DRAWING, which is considered of primary import- 
ance, and for instraction in which a large GALLERY of ARTS 
has been provided by the Institution, a general knowledge o 
Practical Perspective, Landscape, and Ornamental Drawing 
and Painting in Oil, and Water, Crayons, Chalk, &c, will be re- 
quired. The successful candidate wi probably, be further 
engaged in the Evening School, at an additional salary, and in 
this department a knowledge of Ornamental Modelling will be 
very useful. il 

Applications with teotimontals of character, ability, and ex- 

rience in t ing, to lodged with the Secretary on or 

efore Monday, the 20th of January, 1813. 

HIGH SCHOOL, 

This School is intended to afford to the Sons of Merchants, 
and others of the Middle Classes, instruction in the various 
branches of a Literary, Scientific, and Commercial Education. 
It is conducted by eight Principal, and four Assistant Masters, 
who superiat the following eight departments :—English 
Language an itetature; Mathematics; Classics; Fre! 3 
Chemistry; Natural ¥; Writing and Drawing. ‘The 
pupils change classes every boar, passing in 
teacher'to another, each teacher ¢ onkaing Waar f to his own 
department. As Chemistry and Natural Philosophy are taught 
in alternate weeks, and Writing and Drawing on alternate days, 
the six hours of daily instruction are equally divided among six 
subjects, one hour being allotted toeach. 

Attached to this school isa PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT, 
under the care of Four Masters, for those boys whose aze and 
attainments unfit them for the wider course of instruction in 
the High School. ‘This department has a Juvenile Library and 
Museum open to the pupils. eg 

Reports of the Conduct and Progress of the pupils in both 
schools are forwarded monthly to their parents or guardians. 
Detention after ool hours is the only mode of punishment 
employed. ‘The hours of attendance are from Nine to Twelve 
aM., and from Two to Five p.m. Classes for DANCING meet 
every Tuesday evening, and for GYMNASTICS on Tuesday 
afternoon and Thursday evening. ‘The Quarter Days are Ist 
January, Ist April, Ist July, and Ist October. The Vacations 
are six weeks at Midsummer, two weeks at Christmas, and three 
days at Kaster. 5 

Terms :—Every pupil, if not the son of a member of the Insti- 
tution, must pay ON& GUINEA per annum, which entitles him 
to attend the Public Lectures, delivered twice in each week, 
the Evening Classes, and obtain Books from the Library; if the 
son of amember, he can enjoy these privileges on paying 5s. 
perannum. ‘The Fees in the High School are Ten Guineas per 
annum; in the Preparatory School SIX Guineas; 4s. 6d. extra 
per quarter is charged for the use of Books, Slates,&c. Pay- 
ments to be made quarterly in advance. é 

ocal Musie is taught in both schools without any extra 
charse. The schools will re-open, after the usual Christmas 

holidays, on Monday, 9th of January, 1843, 

Some of the Masters take BOAKRDEKS. 

Further information may be obtained from 
Mount-street, Liverpool, W. B. HODGSON, Secretary. 

December, 1812. 

UNION ASSURANCE OFFICE.—Fire, Life, Annuities.—Corn- 
hill and Baker-street, London ; College-green, Dublin; and 
ge Hamburgh. Instituted A.D. 1714. Bonus of the 
year Isil. 


OTICE.—The bonus for the year 1841 amounts 
with the reserve to two-thirds of the whole profits of the 
life department, the reserve being to accumulate towards the 
Next division in the year 1318. and the ample capital invested 
during the long period of more than a century and a quarter 
guarantees the insured from responsibility. 
Life insurances effected also upon a reduced scale of premiums, 
to which profits do not attach. 
Fire insurance upon every description of property. 
THOMAS LEWIS, Secretary. 





INE ARTS.—Mr. Moow having sold to the 
Proprietors of the National Art-Union, the two exquisite 
Engravinzs after ‘Turner's * Ancient and Modern Italy,’ has 
Teserved the right to retain the very first 25 unlettered Proofs, 





= the Amateurs and Collectors of Turner's Works. Mr. Moon | 


bas also reserved the Proofs and Prints of Kdwin Landseer’s 

* Mantilla’ and * Twelfth Night.’ which, as eariy and choice 

iMpressions, will under no_ circumstances be reduced in price. 
20, Threadueedie-street, Dec. 21, 1842, 








IMPORTANT TO THE SUBSCRIBERS TO 
ART-UNIONS. | oad 
N consequence of numerous inquiries, the Com- 
mittee of the ROYAL POLYTECHNIC UNION OF LON- 
DON deem it right to state, that the resolutions passed at the 
GENERAL MEETING of ARTISTS and others, held at the 
Freemasons’ Tavera on Saturday Evening, the 17th Inst., had 
no reference whatever to this ASSOCIATION, 
The attention of the public _is particularly directed to the 
PROSPECTUS, to be had of the Secretary at the Royal Poly- 
technic Institution, Regent-street. 


EXTENSION OF THE PRINCIPLE OF ART-UNIONS. 
HE ROYAL POLYTECHNIC UNION of 


LONDON will, on the 29th of this month, be prepared 
to show to its Subscribers, and to the Public, some Specimens 
of the FINISHED ETCHINGS illustrative of the *SONGS OF 
SHAKSPEARE,;’ and on the second or third week in January 
next, will present to each Subscriber of 20s. (a sum not more 
than half the price in the usual mode of publication), this Origi- 
nal Work complete, bound in an ornamental cover, consistin; 
of Thirteen Etchings, on Ten Steel Plates, by the Members of 
the Etching Club, who have adopted an ENLARGED SCALE 
as compared with their admired Edition of the ‘ Deserted Vil- 
lage.’ ‘The Committee think it right to call the particular atten- 
tion of the Public to the Prospectus. in the arrangement of the 
Prizes to be drawn on the TWENTY-FIFTH DAY ef APRIL 
next, and to other distinct advantages, to be had of the Secretary 
of the Royal Polytechnic Institution, Regent-street, who re- 
ceives the Subscriptions. 


O ARTISTS.—The Committee of the ART- 
UNION OF LONDON beg leave respectfully to remind 
Artists about to exhibit their works in the London Galleries, 
that no picture or other work of art, the price of which has not 
been left at the first opening of the several Exhibitions, with the 








| person appointed at such Exhibitions to communicate the same 
| to public inquirers, can be selected by auy prizeholder; and 


that any reservation, which may make the price required by 
the Artist doubtful, is considered as placing such work of art as 
though no price had been affixed to it, and consequently renders 
it ineligible for selection. 

The Committee take this opportunity to refer Artists to their 
Advertisements for OUTLINE DESIGNS, and for a MODEL 
for casting in Bronze. Particulars may be obtained at No, 4, 
Trafalgar-square. 

GEORGE GODWIN, F.R.S. F.S.A.) Hon. § 
LEWIS POCOCK, F.S.A. jo 
_2ith December, 1842. 


RT-UNION OF LONDON. 
President—.R.H, THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE. 
MOST NOBLE THE MARQUIS OF 





Vice- President—THE } 
NORTHAMPTON, P.R.S. 

The Com™ittesr have the gratification to state to the Sub- 
scribers of 1841, that a finished proof of * The Saint's Day* has been 
submitted to them; and that steps are taken to obtain the 
requisite number of copies for Distribution. All possible expe- 
dition will be used: but it will probabty be the month of March 
before the Prints are ready, e notice will be given to each 


r W848, ina entering the Cottage,’ after HILTON, 
n uary. e 


The 
will be com . Th 
expected in May or June. = ‘ 

The length of time required for the execution of a line- 
engraving of large size, and for obtaining the requisite number 
of impressions, will, if kindly reflected on, fully account for the 
apparent delay in the delivery of these prints. Miscalculation 
on the part of the Engraver of * The Saint's Day,’ bas led to ex- 
pressions of disappointment, which the Committee were most 
anxious to prevent. For the future they have made arrange- 
ments in advance (not previously in their power), so as to ensure 
the annual delivery of a print. 4 a 4 

Subscribers for the present year will receive for each Guinea, 
in addition to the chance of obtaining another valuable work of 
art,an Eograving by Mr. L. Stocks, from the picture by Sir A.W. 
CaLucort, R.A., * Raffaelle and the Fornarina,’ which is already 
far advanced. Arrangements have also been made with Mr. 
G. T. Doo, to engrave ‘The Conrulescent,’ painted by Mr. W. Mut- 
reany, R.A,; and with Mr. Goopact, to engrave * Castello 
d@'Ischia,’ painted by Mr. C, STANFIELD, R.A. é 

It should be borne in mind, that all Engravings issued by the 
Art-Union of London, are executed expressly and solely for the 
Members. | P 

Subscriptions may be paid daily, from 9 to 6 o'clock, at the 
Office, 4, Trafalgar-square, or to any member of the Committee. 

GEORGE GODWIN, F.RVS. F.S.A.t <c 
LEWIS POCOCK, F°S.A j Hon. Sees. 
2ith December, 1842. 
. s " TrOT 
ENERAL MEETING of ARTISTS.—At a 
very influential Meeting of Artists, consisting of upwards 
of 600, held at the Freemasons* Tavern, on Saturday Evening, 

Dec. 17, 1842, 3 

THOMAS WYSE, Esq. M.P. in the Chair, 
The following resolutions were agreed t« 

Proposed by George Clint, Esq. ;_sec ’. Hurlstone, 

Esq., President of the Society of British Artists: 

1. That itis the opinion of this Meeting, that th 
contained in the prospectus of the * National Art-Union,’ that 
“promises of zealous support and cordial co-operation have 
already been received from the Artists generally,’ is unfounded, 
and therefore likely to convey to the public an erroncous idea 
of the opinion of the profession. 

Proposed by Henry Warren, Esq. President of the New Society 
of Painters in Water Colours; seconded by V. Park, Esq., 
Sculptor :— 

2. That‘ Tue Art-Usion or Lonpon,’ in its principles, is 
worthy of the cordial approbation of the Artis's ; and that this Meeting 
begs to tender to the President, Committee, and Otlicers of that 
Seciety, their warmest thanks for their constant exertions in 


promoting the interests of art. a 
Proposed by E. Hassell, Esq.; seconded by R. Cull, Esq. 
3. That copies of the foregoing resolutions be forwarded to 
the Committee of * The Art-Union of London.” 
Proposed by A. Clint, Esq.; seconded by J, Franklin, Esq. 
4. That a Committee be appointed, and a subscription entered 
into to defray the expenses of publishing these resol:tions. 
(Signed T. WYSE, Chairman, 
Mr. Wyse having left the Chair, G. R. Ward. Esq. proposed, 
and J. D. Harding. Esq. seconded, « vote of thanks to the Chair- 
man, which was carried by acclamation. | 
By order of the Committee. 
JAMES FAHEY, Hon, Sec. 


Prints may therefore be 





NATIONAL ART-UNION. 


Patron. 
His Royal Highness PRINCE ALBERT. 

The Managers of the National Art-Union, earnestly desirous 
of encouraging a higher class of Artthan hitherto attempted by 
existing Art-Unions, announced, both by circular and advertise- 
ment, that— ‘ 

“ No painting or drawing would be selected as a prize of les¢ 
value than twenty-five guineas,” 

‘This announcement, it would appear, has aroused the ire o 
those Gentlemen who paint Pictures of low value, and who fin 
a ready market for them through the agency of the numerous 
Art-Unions throughout the country. A Meeting of Artists and 
supporters of the London Art-Union has taken place, at which 
neither the President of the Royal Academy, nor few, if any, of 
the Academicians were present. At this Meeting, chiefly com- 
posed of persons naturally piqued at this determination, resolu- 
tions consonant to the feelings of the parties attending were. as 
a matter of course, easily carried, but which resolutions will not 
induce the Managers in the slightest degree to alter the an- 
nouncement referred to. oa 

The Exhibition of Works of Art (by British Artists) will take 
gee in January 1843, at the Gallery of the New Society of 

ainters in Water Colours; and afterwards in the principal 
towns iu Great Britain. 

‘The Managers of the National Art-Union repudiate the idea 
of entering into a controversy with rival Institutions; but con- 
fident in the superiority of their claims, invite the Public to 
judge for themselves, by inspecting the Engravings given at the 
time of subscription, which may be seen at the oflices, 26, Soho- 
square ; or of any of the following respectable agents :— 

_Messrs. A. H. Baily & Co., 83, Cornhill; Mr. H. Bailey, 1 
New Bond-street; Messrs. Fores, 41, Piccadilly; Mr. Samue' 
Hollyer, Chancery-lane ; Mr. Robert Jennings, 62, Caonpeide 3 
Messrs. Lloyd & Co,, Harley-street, Cavendish-square: Mr. J. 
Mitchell, 33, Old Bond-street; Mr. F. G. Moon, 20, Thread- 
needle-street ; Mr. T. M*Lean, Haymarket; Mr. Watson, Vere- 
street, Cavendish-square. 


MOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS.—The im- 

L provements introduced in BEARD'S Process render these 
Likenesses unerring reflections of face, figure, and dress.— 
Portraits and Groups of various sizes, in frames, cases, lockets, 
and rings, in an elegant style.—Royal Volytechnic Institution, 
Kegent-street; 31, Parliament-street; and 85, King William. 
street, City. 


ATENT LEVER WATCHES.—Messrs, 
HORTON & CO. Watchmakers and Jewellers, 26, Lud- 
gate-street, (opposite Méssrs. Everington & Co.), offer to their 
Friends and the Public their celebrated Patent Lever Watches, 
of workmanship the highest class of excellence, Capped and 
Jewelled, Maintaining Power, &c., at the following prices :— 
Ladies’ Lever Watches, Gold Cases, and G 
Dials seccsecsceccecceecsceceseerscceeereteres £12 120 to 16 160 
Gentlemen's do, do. Enamelled 
Di i ¢ Pahedebe 


BIS seccerenecssereceseesees 
7 70tol0W0 
31I50to 4100 





va, Os. do. Silver Cases, ‘0. 

The Horizontal Movement, in Flat Gold Cases 

% 0. iu Flat Silver do. 
The Vertical do. in Gold Cases.... 6 60 to 10100 
Do. 0. in Silver Cases .. 2126to 4 40 

A Warranty for ‘I'welve Months. 

.N.B. A Large Stock of new and tasteful Jewellery, Ladies® 
Silver Card-Cases, and Vinegarets, Gentlemen's Snuff-Boxes, 
and a great variety of other Fancy Articles, at prices consider- 
ably below the usual London charges. 


21 

HEFFIELD PLATE.—Messrs. HORTON & 

, CO. Silversmiths and Jewellers, 26, Ludgate-street, St. 
Paul's, now offer to their Friends and the Public their STOCK 
of genuine PLATED GOODS, which they warrant to be the 
manufacture of the first Sheffield houses, and are of the most 
tasteful and modern designs, comprising waiters, dish covers, 
corner dishes, ice pails, coflee and tea sets, kettles, inkstands, 
candlesticks, cruet frames, cake baskets, and every other article, 
useful and ornamental. ‘Ten per cent. allowed for cash. 
large stock of jewellery, fancy silver and other articles, at prices 
well worthy the notice of visitors as well as residents of London. 
Observe, opposite Messrs. Everington & Co.'s. 


Tr’ T al 2. 
ILVER SUPERSEDED, and those corrosive 
and injarious metals, called Nickel and German Silver, 
supplanted by the introduction of a new, and perfectly match- 
less ALBATA PLATE. C. Watson, (late ALDERMAN, 41 
and 42, Barsican, aided by a person of Science in the amalga- 
mation of Metals. has succeeded in bringing to Public Notice 
the most be ful Article ever yet offered; possessing all the 
richness of Silver in appearance—with all its durability and 
hardness—with its perfect sweetness in use—undergoing as it 
does a Chemical Process, by which all that is nauseous in mixed 
metals is entirely extracted—resisting ail acids— may be cleaned 
as silver, and is manufactured into every article for the table 
and sideboard. 








Table Spoons and Forks, 
PET COZ. seeeereee oe 

Dessert ditto, ditto 

Fish Knives 

Soup Ladles 

Sauce Ladles. 6) 

In order that the Public may not he deceived, C. W. has quoted 
the price of his best Plate; three prices lower may be had of 
lighter weights. ct ; 

>. Watson begs the Public will understand that this metal is 
peculiarly his own, and that silver is not more different from 
gold, than Ais metal is from all others; the Public will therefore 
have no difficulty in discovering the animus which directs the 
virulent attacks made against him, by a party who is daily sufler- 
ing from the unparalleled success which has marked the progress 
of his New Plate since its introduction, C. W., unlike this party, 
courts comparison, feeling confident that the resu't will esta- 
blish its pre-eminence. Entire serv'ces of plate purchased, 

TES RAYS, and TEA URNS, SOLAR and CANDLE 
LAMPS, KNIVES, and FORKS, &c —This house has, for fitty 
yeurs, possessed an unrivalled celebrity in furnishing hardware, 
A set of three full-sized Gothic paper trays, 46s.; a best Gothic 
border 30-inch Japan tray, 12s.; a dozen ivory table knives, l4s.; 
dessert ditto, lls. ; a pair of carvers, 4s. 6¢. A. Palmer's Candle 
Lamp. brouze or lacquered, 9s a solar ditto. to burn common 
oil without smoke or smell, 255.; hot water dishes, for venison, 
steaks, and stews, of all sizes; fenders aud fire-irons in great 
variety ; fine steel penkuives, ly. each; best ivory-handle razors, 
35, 6d, per pair, i : 

41 and 42, Barbican, and at 16, Norton Folgate, 


Mustard Spoon..secessee 
‘Tea Spoons, per doz 

ih Gravy Spoons . 

5 Salt ditto .. 
Sugar Tougs ... 
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\ ESTMINSTER REVIEW.~—Apvertise- 
MENTS intended for the forthcoming Number. are re- 
ested to be sent within the week to H. Hooper, Publisher, 13, 
Pall Mall East. 


CHOOL, FAMILY, and CLERICAL 
AGENCY, 30, Sono-square.—Mr. HINTON, late of Tri- 
nity Hall, Cambridge, author of ‘ Stenography for Schools.’ &c., 
respectfully states that he forwards the views of Schools, Fami- 
ies, Clergymen, Tutors, and Assistants, in any changes they 
may contemplate ; also in the transfer of scholastic and clerical 
property. Mrs. Hinton, who has resided many years on the 
continent, can introduce superior English and Voreign Go- 
vernesses with good references. Letters must be free. 


BULLS NEW SYS EM 
FOR FAMILIES AND BOOK SOCIETIES. 
FAMILIES paying 6l. 6°. the year have all the New and 
Standari Works they order: 12 vols. at atime in Town. or 
24 Country; Catalogues and Boxes, free of expense, and Two 


Guineas’ worth of the New Books to keep, at the end of each 





Library, 19, Holles-street. 
sy S$? B 


year. 

SOCIETIES can subscribe at the rate of liv. per member 
only. The New Post Catalogues, with full particulars, sent gratis 
and post free. Apply to Mr. But, Librarian, as above. 


oe of SUBSCRIPTION to CHURTON’S 
d LIBRARY, 26, HoLtes-streert, 

For A SINGLE FAMILY, 4/. 5s., or 10 guineas per annum 

For a Book Socirty, 6. 3s., 10, 13, or 16 guineas per annum. 

Any. number of Members can join in the same Book Society 
subscription,—no charge is made for Box or Catalogue. ‘The 
standard collection consists of 25,000 volumes, and every New 
Work is added the day it issues from the press. 

Full particulars, and Hints to Secretaries of Book Societies, 
sent by post. 


.T . ATT TUT TIAT ro 
FFICE for PATENTS of INVENTIONS 
and REGISTRATION of DESIGNS, No. 1, Lincoln's 
Inn-fields, where all business relating to the Securing and Dis- 
posing of BRITISH and FOREIGN PATENTS, Preparation 
of Specifications, Drawings of Inventions, is expeditiously and 
economically effected. 
so STRA'TIONS under the New Consolidated Copy- 
rightof Designs Act, 5 &6 Vict. cap. 100. | 
A Prospectus, containing much useful information, may be 
obtained, and references to an Alphabetical List of Patents and 
Kexistrations made, on application to Mr. Alexander Prince, 14, 
Lincoln’s Inn-fields. 














VALUABLE COPYRIGHT OF AN OLD-ESTABLISHED 
CONSERVATIVE NEWSPAPER. 
Early in January will be offered to Public Sale, unless previously 
disposed of by Private Contract, 3 
TPHE SALOPIAN JOURNAL, published every 
Wednesday at SHREWSBURY by Joun Eppowss, which 
has been established Fifty Years, and maintained its position as 
the leading Conservative Journal of the County of Salop, and 
roducing a considerable profit.—The Printing Materials, &c 
‘or conducting the Publication to be taken at a Valuation. 
Particulars may be obtained of Mr. Henry Robinson, at the 
Salopian Journal Office, Shrewsbury; and of Messrs. Stevens, 
Wilkinson & Satchell, Queen-street, Cheapside, London 














Sales by Auction. 
SOUTUGATE’S ROOMS. 


HENRY SOUTHGATE & CO, beg to announce that they are 
preparing for immediate Sale, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet-street, 
‘HE GENUINE COLLECTION of ENGRA- 
VINGS of a GENTLEMAN removed from the Country, 
comprising upwards of 3,500 Portraits and Views alluding to the 
County ot Norfolk, many of which are excessively rare, includ- 
ing the finest collection of the noble family of Iloward ever 
formed, together with some very fine Portraits by Vertue, with 
his Biography carefully inlaid; Holbein’s Heads. choice impres- 
i ing Portraits of Sir ‘I. Gresham, Thomas Moore, 
the Bedford vily, Lord Nelggn, Duke of Wellington, Lord 
Byron, sir W. Scott, Napoleon, Wec.; also some others to illus- 
trate Granger, and for general illustration of Celebrated Mecha- 
nics, Eccentric Characters, Clergy, Philosophers, Naval, Military, 
and other Characters; an immense number r 
Topography of Great Britain, many very curious; Views by 
Hoilar, Buck, Byrne, Stothard, Cotman, &c.; a great variety to 
illustrate Pennant’s London; Prints of Foreign Topography 
from Piranesi, Canaletti, &c.; Fine Prints of the English and 
Foreign Schoois ; with a quantity of Etchings by the Old Masters, 
and some scarce early Wood Engravings. 


A VALUABLE COLLECTION of ARCHI- 
TECTURAL WORKS and ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, being the 
Property of a Gentleman removed from the Country; includ- 
ing among others, Le Brun's Gallery, 3 vols.—Dugdale’s War- 
wickshire Illustrated—Drake's History of York—Peck’s Desi- 
derata Curiosa, 2 vols.—-Nuremberg Chronicle —Lysons’ Magna 
Britannia, 9 vols.—Collinson’s Somersetshire, 3 vols.—Eneyclo- 
pedia Britannica, 20 vols.—Byron's Works, 8 vols.—Nicholson’s 
Architectural Dictionary, 2 vols.—Walpole’s Anecdotes of Paint- 
ing, by Dallaway, 5 vols.—Gallery of Portraits, 7 vols.—Beauties 
of England and Wales, 30 vols.—Neale’s Gentlemen's Seats, 
subscriber's copy—together with some scarce Tracts relating to 
County History, Politics, Religion, &c., and some rare Auto- 
graphs of Celebrated Persons. 


The Valuable and Interesting COLLECTION of 
BOOKS, TRACTS, BALLADS, and PRINTS of the late Mr. 
WILLIAM HONE, Author of ‘The Every Day Book,’ * Year 
Book,’ and other Popular Works. 


A MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTION of 
BOOKS in various departments, including large numbers of 
Standard Works in Quires and Boards. 


The VALUABLE LIBRARY of a GENTLE- 


MAN removed from the Country. 


The LAW LIBRARY of a SOLICITOR re. 


tiring from the Profession. 


The DUPLICATES of a CIRCULATING 
LIBRARY, comprising Modern Novels, Romances, and Popular 
Works of Fiction, together with an extensive assortment of His- 
tory, Biography, Voyages, and Travels, &c. 


A Valuable and Extensive Collection of COPPER 
and STEEL PLATES, LITHOGRAPHIC STONES, &c., after 
celebrated Ancient and Modern Masters, engraved by the most 
esteemed Modern Artists, together with the entire Remainders 
of the Impressions. " 

*«* Valuations made of Libraries, Printing Establishments, 
Office Furniture, &c, 




















> r Published this day, ce ae 
HE COOK’S ORACLE. A New Edition. 
5s. 6d. 

“We venture to prophesy that the ‘Cook's Oracle’ will be 
considered as the English Institute of Cookery.”— Edinburgh 
Review. 

II. Dalgairns’ Cookery. A new edition. 6s. 

This Volume contains a Complete System of Practical Cookery, 
carefully adapted to the purposes of every-day life. 

Robert Cadell, Edinburgh; Houlston & Stoneman, London. 
REID'’s INTELLECTUAL POWERS, BY WRIGHT, 
In a large volume. 8vo. price 12s. in cloth, 

SSAYS on the INTELLECTUAL POWERS 

of MAN; to which is annexed an Analysis of Aristotle's 

Lozic, by THOMAS REID, D.D. F.R.S., Professor of Moral 

Philosophy in the University of Glaszow. 

Notes, Sectional Heads, Questions for Examination. Transla- 

tions of all the Classical Quotations. and a Synoptical Table of 
Contents, by the Rev. G. N. WRIGHT, M.A, 

“ What agratifying evidence of the growth of a pure and moral 
taste in society does the republication of such a work as Pro- 
fessor Reid's afford !" 

London: printed for Thomas Tegg, 73, Cheapside; andsold by 
all other Booksellers. 


A new edition, with | 


CDec. 24 
THE GREEK ARTICLE, 
Just published. in 8vo. price 3s. 6d, cloth, 
HAT IS THE POWER of the GRE 
ARTICLE, and how may it be ex i 
LISH VERSION of the NEW TESTAMENT 3 the ENG, 
f By JOHN TAYLOR. 
Printed for Taylor & Walton, 23, Upper Gower. 
PERKINS ON HABERDASHERY, 
xTH Epirion. 
In vol. duodecimo, price 4s. bound in cloth, 
TREATISE on HABERDASHERY and 
HOSIERY; including the Manchester. Scotch Silk, 
Linen and Woollen Departments, Foreign and Domestic’: wih 
concise methods of Calculations, Ratings, Tabular Referearet 
and remarks on the general Retail Trade: arranged go ot 
form an expeditious and practical introduction for the A 
tice, a guide to the Assistant, and a manual of Reference to the 





street, 


— 











Country Draper. 


— p ney, E, 5, PERKIN. 4 
6th edition, carefully revised and corrected, with 
additions. ° , mony each 
London: printed for Thomas Tegg, 73, Cheapside, 
be had by order of all Booksellers in'the United Regan ™ 








ELEGANT CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


THE COMIC ALBUM, 
FOR EVERY TABLE, 


Printed in royal 4to. on tinted papers, illustrated with 250 Engravings, and bound in novel and splendid 
arabesque pattern of colours and gold, price 12s, 


W.S. ORR & CO. Amen-corner, Paternoster-row. 











PRESENTS FOR THE YOUNG. 







I. 
In small 8vo. price 6s, 6d. cloth, gilt edges, 


WALKER’S 









MANLY EXERCISES: 


Containing Instructions in Rowing, Sailing, Swimming, Riding, and Driving.—To which are now added, for the first time, 
Instructions in Racing, Hunting, and Shooting. 


by “CRAVEN.” 


With 64 Plates by Toward, and numerous Engravings on Wood by Landseer and Sargent. 









In small 8vo. price 8s. 6d. cloth lettered, 


THE E 






A RTH; 


Its Physical Condition and Most Remarkable Phenomena. 
By W. M. HIGGINS. 
Illustrated by 10 Coloured Engraviugs by Felix Biunt. 
ll. 
In a morocco glazed case, with lock and key, 


THE 













POETICAL CABINET: 


Containing THOMSON—FALCONER—KIRKE WHITE—MILTON—LADY OF THE LAKE—MARMION—LAY OP 


THE LAST MINSTREL—ROKEBY—THE QUEEN’S WAKE, and CHILDE HAROLD. 


and 58s. morocco, bound by Hayday. 






Price 36s. cloth, gilt edges; 


London: WM. 8S. ORR & CO. Amen-corner, Paternoster-row. 





NEW CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. 
On the Ist of January, 1843, will be published, PART I., price 4s., of 


A DICTIONARY 


OF 


AND ROMAN 
AND 


GREEK 
BLOGRAPHY 


MYTHOLOGY. 


Edited by WILLIAM SMITH, Ph. D. 


Editor of the * Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities.’ 


To be continued in Quarterly Parts, and to form one Octavo Volume, 
Illustrated by numerous Engravings on Wood. 


The Articles in the Work will be contributed by the following Writers:— 


ALEXANDER ALLEN, Ph.D. 

CHARLES THOMAS ARNOLD, M.A., one of the Masters 
in Rugby School. 

ALBANY JAMES CTIRISTIE, M.A., Fellow of Oriel Coll. 


Oxford. 

ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH, M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxford. 

GEORGE EDWARD LYNCIL COTTON, M.A., Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge; one of the Masters in Rugby 
School. 

WILLIAM FISHBURN DONKIN, M.A., Savilian Professor 
of Astronomy in the University of Oxford. 

EDWARD ELDER, M.A., Head Master of Durham School. 

WILLIAM ALEXANDER GREENHILL, M.D., Trinity 
College, Oxford. 

JOHN T. GRAVES, M.A., Professor of Jurisprudence in 
University College, London. 

BENJAMIN JOWETT, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Baliol 
College, Oxford. 





HENRY GEORGE LIDDELL, M.A., Student of Christ 
Church. 
CHARLES PETER MASON, B.A. 

WILLIAM PLATE, L.L.D. ald 
WILLIAM RAMSAY, M.A., Professor of Humanity in the 
University of Glasgow. aes 
FREDERIC RITSCHL, Ph. D., Professor in the t niversity 

of Bonn. a eae ae 
LEONHARD SCHMITZ, Ph.D., late of the University © 


Bonn. 
PIIUILIP SMITH, B.A. 
WILLIAM SMITH, Ph.D. (Editor.) oe 
ARTHUR P. STANLEY, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Thi- 
versity College, Oxford. P f 
ADOLF STAHR, Ph. D., Professor in the Gymnasium 0 
Oldenburg. aa al 
ROBERT WHISTON, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 


Printed for TAYLOR & WALTON, 28, Upper Gower-sireet. 
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w7917 THE ATHENEUM 
ye791)_ nail 





J . x. : EAE Tn &vo. price 5s. &d, . . 
a. A tl the Libraron in ale otro, PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to LATIN 


N ° VERSE COMPOSITION, 
B IA NCA 0; Contents: —1. * Ideas’ for Hexameter and Elegiac Verses— 





AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE. . 2. Alcaics—3. Sapphics—4. The other Horatian Metres—5. Ap- 
By LADY BU LWER, Author of ' Cheveley. pendix of Poetical  nresseleny. ona Hints oon Versification. 
A woman’s fate lies in a cloud . By THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. | 
*Twixt heaven and earth.""—U ogee ed .. Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Faward Pull, Publisher and Librarian, 19, Holles-street. Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
R LO VER’ S N EW WOR K.~ Just published, by the same Author, 
iI '° 
Mov 


he Ist of January, 1843. price One Shilling, Part I. of A First Latin Verse Book. In12mo, 2s. 
L. . ee een Tal 








- i . In 12mo. price 5s. cloth lettered 
INTS of Irish Heirs furnished tothe Public Monthly 7 , CONS rar “se ° 
0 ATO LOVER, AccouNTANT for Irish Inheritances, UIDE to the CONSERVAT ORY : heing a 
‘th Characteristic Illustrations by the Author. . _ concise Treatise on the Management of the Hot-house 
wit don: Frederick Lover, Paternoster-row; and Richard | and Green-house—the Forcing of Bulbs. Shrubs. Xe.; and the 
Loo oid . best mode of Keeping a Succession of Bloom through every 
Groombri = . - ; . month of the year; exemplified in a select List of the most ad- 
This day is published, in 8vo. price 18s. 6¢., with a copious Index mirable plants of the present day, under the arrangements both 
to the three volumes, of Jussieu and Linnzeus.—including their native country, propa- 
IEB UH R’S HIST ORY of ROM F, gation, and the soil adapted to each. 
$SMITH, Ph. D. By RICHARD BAINBRIDGE, 
Volume III. Translated by WILLIAM SMITH, Ph. D., . $ : 
ou SCHMITZ, Ph. D Flower Gardener to the Right Hon. Lord Wenlock. 
and LEONHARD Recently published, From Notes of the, Authors Dall Peoetigs. end Conmunica- 
- one 2 tions furnished by liberal eminent Floriculturists. 
The Third Edition of Volumes I. and IL, each 16s. *,* The peculiar characteristic of this work is the means of 
Printed for Taylor & Walton, 28, Upper Gower-streer. obtaining a constant and larve supply of flowers, It includes a 
- = SES OF THE LUNGS very pene List of Orchidacew, with their cultivation as 
DISEA 4 2 - pursued by the most eminent practitioners. 
Just published, in feap. 8vo. price 6s 6d. ’ London: Robert B .Jdwin, 47. Paternoster-row. 
HYSICAL DIAGNOSIS of DISEASES of 
the LUNGS. By, W. H. WALSHE, M.D., Professor of 
pathological Anatomy in University College. London; Physi- ee _ eee 
cian to the Hospital for Consumption and Diseases of the Chest. HE STUDENT'S JOURNAL. Arranged, 
inted for Taylor & Walton, Booksellers and Publishers to - ~ . 
Baas College Upper Gower-street. , printed, and swiee. for peng an account of ya day's 
pivers . — employmeut for the space of one year. With an Index and 
SIMPSON AND WISE'S READIEST READY RECKONER. Appendix. Post 8vo. halt-bound, 4s. 6d. 
In 1 vol aT READY RECKONER .- 
HE READIEST REA KO} a 
T ever invented, for assisting the Tradesman, the Merchant, | , The I rivate Diary. Formed on the Plan of 
the Gentleman, &c. in finding the Amount, at any given price, | * The Student's Journal,’ for general use. Post 8vo. half-bound, 
cfany Number, from One to Ten Thousand. The 3rd edition. 4s. 6d. 
#,* By this novel arrangement Accounts may be examined 
witha facility and dispatch hitherto unexampled ; and even the ‘ ' Ill. 
value of ey ne ee ae The Literary Diary ; or, Complete Common-place 
a moment, he determ . — + | Book. With an Explanation, and an Alphabet of ‘Two Letters 
, with the least trouble to themselves, be assured of Pp . P i“ ‘ 
pap eae tn or inaccuracy of their statements; and those | 0 @ Leaf. Post dto. ruled throughout, and half-bound, price 12s. 
fully conversant in the matter, may save all = | mane oF ioe oe 1v. 
tice of it occasions. e whole constructed, and separate ‘. - 
weed by STEPHEN SIMPSON and EDWARD WISE, | A Pocket Common-place Book. With Locke's 
Accountants. | “ s Index. Post vo. balf-bound, 8s. 6d. 
London: printed for Thomas Tegg, No. 73, Cheapside ; and Printed for Taylor & Walton, 28, Upper Gower-street. 
sold by all other Booksellers. = 











FOR THE NEW YEAR, 











Now ready, with 315 Woodcuts. price 15s. the First Volume o 
REDUCED IN PRICE, rt URNING MEC N TIpTT 
, nee NI} and MECHANICAL MANIPU- 
N EXPOSITION of the FOUR GOSPELS, i LATION. By CHARLES HOLTZAPFFEL. Associate of 
of which the Notes on those by St. Mark, St. Luke, and | the Institution of Civil Engmeers. ‘Ibe Work, which will be 
&. John, have never before heen published. By the Kev, | completed in Five Vols.. is intended as a work of General 
THOMAS ADAM, B.A.. Rector of Wintrinzham; Author of | Reference and Practical Instruction on the Lathe and the 
‘Private Thoughts on Religion.’ &c. Edited by the Rev. A, | various Mechanical pursuits followed by Amateurs 
WESTOBY. M.A., Curate of Stazsden. Beds, and Chaplain to _Kach volume may be purchased separately, avd will form a 
the Right Hon. the Earl of Glasgow. With a MEMOIR of the | distinct treatise on the branch to which it is appropriated. 
AUTHOR by the Editor. In 2 vols, 8vo. price 12s. cloth, pub- | Vol. |. treats of Materials from the Vegetable Animal and 
lished originally at WJ. Is. Mineral Kinzdoms; their uses in the Mechanical Arts; Modes 
“Perhaps few were better fitted to write a practical experi- | of severally preparing, working, and joining the Materials; 
mental commentary on any part of the Scriptures than this | with the practical description of a variety of Processes, which 
author. whose pregnant briefness of remark, and deep acquaint- | do not generally require the use of tools with cutting edges.— 
ance with experimental religion, would preserve bim from pro- | Vol. II. (to be published in April, 1443.) will treat of Cutting 
jxity,and enable him to present the most useful view of the | Tools and Abrasive Processes. —Vol. 111, The Complete Practice 
subject to the mind. The present posthumous work will be | of Hand or Simple Turning—Vol. IV. Practice of Ornamental, 
found characterised by all the best peculiarities of the author.” | or Complex Turning.—Vol. V. Practice of Amateur Engineering 
—Record. . ‘ Published by Holtzapffel & Co. 64, Charing-cross, and 127, 
London; J. Hatchard & Son, 187, Piccadilly; and all Book- | Long-acre ; and tobe bad of all Booksellers. 
sellers, Prospectuses free by post. 








I. 
In2 vols. 12mo. bound, 1000 pages, price One Guinea, illustrated by Twenty-four Steel Engravings from the most authentic 
Portraits of the British Admirals, and numerous Diagrams of Naval Actions, 


THE BATTLES OF THE BRITISH NAVY. 


From A.D. 1000 to 1840. 
By JOSEPH ALLEN, Esq., of Greenwich Hospital. 


a _ best and most complete repository of the triumphs of the British Navy that has issued from the press.”—United 
Service Gazette. 

_“ As books of reference, these volumes are invaluable ; they contain the very pith and marrow of our best naval his- 
tories and chronicles ; and are embellished with not less than twenty-four portraits of our ablest naval commanders. We 
have no doubt that they will be taken under the patronage of the Admiralty, and obtain a place in the different seamen’s 
libraries on board Her Majesty’s ships.” —Sun. 


II. 
In 3 vols. demy 8vo. boards, price 3/. 7s.; royal 8vo. with Proof Impressions of the Plates, price 5/. 


THE LIFE OF 


ARTHUR, DUKE OF WELLINGTON, K.G. &c. 
By W. H. MAXWELL. 


- s ‘Life of the Duke of Wellington,’ in our opinion, has no rival among similar publications of the day. 
‘.:: ve pronounce it free from flattery ard bombast, succinct and masterly.....The type and mechanical execution are 


“Mr. Maxwell's ¢ 


admirable; the plans 


ria of battles and sieges numerous, ample, and useful; the portraits of the Duke and his warrior con- 


— many and faithful; the battle pictures animated and brilliant; and the vignettes of costumes and manners 
orthy of the military genius of Horace Vernet himself.”"—Times, July 16, 1842. 


Il. 
In 12mo. bound, 1100 pages, price 10s. 6d., constructed upon an entirely new Plan, 


A NEW FRENCH AND ENGLISH LEXICON. 


; By MARIN G. DE LA VOYE, 
tom the University of Paris; Professor of French Literature at the Hon. East India Company’s Military 
Establishment, Addiscombe ; Membre de |’ Institut Hist. et Lit., &c. 


My is a very useful book, got up with great accuracy; it contains a vast deal of originality in its arrangement, and 
deal of | 4 great help to all who cultivate an intimate knowledge with the English and French languages. There is little 
of its becoming a standard book of education.”—Times, May 17, 1842. 


London: A. H. BAILY & CO. 83, Cornhill. 





EpinsurGu, December, 1842. 


WAVERLEY NOVELS, 


VARIOUS EDITIONS. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT’S 
POETRY, PROSE WRITINGS, 
AND LIFE. 


WAVERLEY NOVELS, 
ABBOTSFORD EDITION, 


Royal 8vo. Volume the First is just completed, with Ten 
Steel, and Two Hundred Wood Engravings, forming a mag- 
nificent volume, price 1/. 8s. cloth gilt; or 2/. 2s. morocco, 
best manner. 


Il. 
, > 
WAVERLEY NOVELS, 
New Editions. to be completed on Ist April, 1843, in 25 Vols. 
small 8vo., and 25 Parts, royal 8vo. at 4s. each.—WAVr.R- 
LEY, GUY MANNERING, ANTIQUARY, ROB ROY, 
OLD MORTALITY, BLACK DWARF and LEGEND OF 
MONTROSE, HEART OF MID-LOTHIAN, BRIDE OF 
LAMMERMOOR, IVANHOE, THE MONASTERY, THE 
ABBOT, KENILWORTH, THE PIRATE, FORTUNES OF 
NIGEL, PEVERIL OF THE PEAK, QUENTIN DUR- 
WARD, ST. RONAN’S WELL, REDGAUNTLET, BE- 
TROTHED and HIGHLAND WIDOW, THE TALISMAN 
and WOODSTOCK, are published. 


WAVERLEY NOVELS, 
PEOPLE'S EDITION, 


Forty-nine Weekly Numbers, and Twelve Monthly Parts, 
have appeared,—also WAVERLEY, GUY MANNERING, 
THE ANTIQUARY, and ROB ROY, complete. 


WAVERLEY NOVELS, 


48 Vols.—Edition 1829-1833—with Proof Plates, all on India 
Paper. A few copies remain. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT'S 
POETRY, 


12 Vols. 24 Plates. Uniform with Novets in 48 Vols. 


ANOTHER EDITION, 


Royal 8vo., 1. cloth; and 1. 11s. 6d., Plates, half-bound 
morocco; full bound morocco, 2/. 28. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT'S 
PROSE WRITINGS, 


28 Vols. 56 Plates’ Uniform with Novets in 48 Vols, and 
Poetry in 12 Vols. 


VItt. 


ANOTHER EDITION, 


In royal 8vo. 3 vols. 2/. 12s. cloth. 


LIFE OF NAPOLEON, 


Royal 8vo. 1. cloth; or 12. 8s. Plates, half-bound morocco, 


TALES or a GRANDFATHER, 


3 vols. small 8vo. 15s. cloth. 


ANOTHER EDITION, 


Royal 8vo. 12s. cloth; or 15s. Plates, half-bound morocco. 


ANOTHER EDITION, 


SCHOOL COPY, 2 vols. 10s. bound. 


LIFEorSIR WALTER SCOTT, 


New Edition. By J. G. LOCKHART, Esq., 10 Vols. 20 Plates. 
Uniform with Novexs, Poetry, and Prose in same size. 


ANOTHER EDITION, 


Royal 8vo. ll. cloth ; and 12. 8s. Plates, half-bound morocco; 
full bound morocco, 2/. 


ROBERT CADELL, EDINBURGH. 
HOULSTON & STONEMAN, LONDON. 


And to be had of every Bookseller in Great Britain and Irelandt 
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THE ATHENAUM 



















SMITHS 
STANDARD LIBRARY, 


In Medium Octayo, 
UNIFORM WITH BYRON’S WORKS, ETC, 





THE LADY OF THE LAKE. 1s. 
THE LAY OF TITE LAST MINSTREL. Is. 
MARMION. 1s, 2d. 





ROKEBY. By Sir WActer Scort. 
THE VISION OF DON RODERICK; BALLADS AND | 

LYRICAL PIECES. By Sir Watrer Scorr. 1s. | 
THE BOROUGIL Is. 4c. 
TALES. 


Is, 2. 































By the Rev. G. Crappe. 

By the Rey. G, Crapper. 2s. 

THE MUTINY OF THE BOUNTY. Is. 4d. 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF If. KIRKE WHITE. Is. 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT BURNS. 2s. 6c. 

PAUL AND VIRGINIA, THE INDIAN COTTAGE, and 
ELIZABETH. | 1s. Gd. 

MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF COLONEL HUTCHINSON, 
Governor of Nottingham Castle during the Civil War. By 
his Widow, Mrs. Lucy Huvrcninson. 2s. Gd. 

THOMSON'S SEASONS, and CASTLE CF INDOLENCE. 
Is. 

LOCKE ON THE REASONABLENESS OF CHRISTI- 

ITY. Is. 


AL 








GOLDSMITIUS POEMS AND PLAYS. 

—— VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 
CITIZEN OF THE WORLD. 

— ESSAYS, &e. 2s. 

KNICKERBOCKER'S HISTORY OF NEW YOR. 28.3. 

NATURE AND ART. 10d, 

A SIMPLE STORY. By Mrs. Incupatp. 2s. 

ANSON’S VOYAGE ROUND THLE WORLD. 

THE LIFE OF BENVENUTO CELLINI. 

SCHILLER’S TRAGEDIES; TITE PICCOLOMINI; and the | 
DEATH OF WALLENSTEIN. Is. 8d. 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF GRAY and COLLINS. 

HOME. By Miss Sepewtcs. 9d. 

THE LINWOODS. By Miss Sewawick. 2s. 8d. 

THE LIFE AND OPINIONS OF TRISTRAM SHANDY. 
By LAURENCE STERNE. 3s. 

INCIDENTS OF TRAVEL IN EGYPT, 
TRAA, and THE HOLY LAND. 
Esq. 28. Gd. 

INCIDENTS OF TRAVEL IN THE RUSSIAN AND 
TURKISH EMPIRES. ByJ. L.Sreruens, Esq. 2s. tid. 

BEATTIE'S POETICAL WORKS, and BLAIR’S GRAVE. 


ls. 


Is. Ged. 
ls. 


2s. Gl. 





By Mrs. Incupatp. 


2s. Gd. 


3s. 


| 
10d. 


ARAPIA PE- | 
sy J. L. Srepuens, 


THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF PETER WILKINS, 
a Cornish Man. 2s. 4d. 

UNDINE: a Miniature Romance. Translated from the 
German by the Rey. Tuomas Tracy. 9d. 

THE ILIAD OF TIOMER. Translated by ALEXANDER 
Pore. 33. 


ROBIN TOOD: a Collection of all the Ancient Poems, 
Songs, and Ballads now extant. relative to that celebrated | 
English Outlaw. Carefully revised from Ritson. 2s. Gd. 


THE LIVES OF DONNE, WOTTON, HOOKER, HER- | 
BERT, an@é SANDERSON. Written by Isaac WaLton. 
2s. Gd. 

THE LIFE OF PETRARCH. 

MILTON’S PARADISE LOST. 

PARADISE 
NEOUS POEMS. 2s. 

RASSELAS. By Dr. Jounson. 

ESSAYS ON TASTE. 
L.L.B. 2s. Gd. 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN KEATS. 2s. 

THOMSON’S POEMS AND PLAYS. Complete. Ss. 

PICCIOLA. <A Tale from the French. 1s. 4d. 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF DR. YOUNG, Complete. 5s. 

VOLTAIRE’S HISTORY OF CHARLES NIL OF SWE- 
DEN. Is. 10d. 

TUE POETICAL WORKS OF WM. CULLEN BRYANT. 
Is. 

FAUST: from the German of Goethe. 
by Lewis Fitmore, Esq. 1s. 10d. 
LA FONTAINES FABLES. 

Evivzor Wrieut. 3s 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF ALEXANDER POPE. 





Ry Mrs. 
Is. 10d, 
REGAINED, 


Dorson, 3s. 


and MISCELLA- 


9d. 


By the Rev. Arcnipatp ALtson, 


A new Translation 
Complete. Translated by 


5s. 


London: Witttam Smirn, 113, Fleet-street ; 
And may be had, by order, of all Booksellers. 


#,* A list will be sent free, on application. 








NEW WORKS 
PRINTED FOR 


Longman, Brown, Green and Longmans. 





2. 
PRiSM OF THOUGIIT. 


ty the BARONESS DE CALABRELLA. 


TILE 


Feap. 4to. 125. richly bound in cloth, and ornamented. 


*,* This work is printed in the most unique and tasteful man- 


| ner; each page is surrounded with au ornamental border, en- 
graved on wood, from original designs, and printed in colours 
an 
| 


gold, 


** Like the broken fragiments of stained glass in the kalei- 
doscope, which fall into such a pleasing variety of shapes 
as the philosophic toy is turned in the child’s hand, so in 
each succeeding page, we find a set of maxims which either 
dazzle by their brilliancy, or command conviction and at- 
tention from the self-evidence of the truths which they 
inculeate. 

** Amongst the various costly publications which are to 
be found in such numbers on drawing-room tables and 
booksellers’ windows, ‘ The Prism of Thought’ will stand 
conspicuous for its originality of design and elaborate 


| splendour of execution; and from the pure and proper 
| truths which it inculeates, and the morality which it advo- 


cates, we know of no more fitting Christmas present for a 
young person. It needs, however, no recommendation of 
ours: we leave it to stand on its own merits, feeling sure 


| that they will secure forit a very extended circulation.” 


Morning Post, Dee. 22, 184. 
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MASTERMAN 
TUE 
Written for Young People. 


By CAPTAIN MARRYAT, C.B. 


READY ; 


Or, WRECK OF TITE PACIFIC, 


Part Il. feap. 8vo. with numerous Wood Engravings, 
7s. Gd. cloth. 


tcy This Third Volume compictes the Work. Vols. I. and 


| Il. separately, 7s. Gd. each, cloth. 


2 
oOo. 


PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF THE 
CAMPAIGNS IN 
AFFGHANISTAN, SINDE, 
BELOOCHISTAN, &e. 


Detailed in a Series of Letters of the late Colonel W. H. 
DENNIBE, C.B., 
Junior Lieut.-Colonel of Her Majesty's 13th Light Infantry ; 
Aide-de-Camp to the Queen. 


With an Appendix, containing Colonel Dennie’s Corre- 
spondence with Lord Keane, Sir Henry Fane, &c. 


Feap. 8vo. with Map, 5s. cloth. 


4. 


ELEMENTS OF MATERIA MEDICA 


AND 
THERAPEUTICS ; 
Including the Recent Discoveries and Analysis of Medicines. 
By Dr. ANTHONY TODD TILTOMSON, F.L.S. &c. &e. 
Third edition, enlarged and improved, one very thick 


volume, 8vo. of more than 1200 pages, with upwards of 100 
Wood Engravings, now first inserted, 31s. 6d. cloth. 


oO 


MEMOIR OF THE LIFE 
OF THE 
LATE REV. PETER ROE, A.M., 
Rector of Odogh, and Minister of St. Mary's, Kilkenny 
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~ {ONDON, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 24, 1842. 
REVIEWS 


The Public Economy of Athens. By Augustus 
Beckh. Translated by G. C. Lewis, Esq. A.M. 
Parker. 

Tus work before us is well known to the 

studious of Greek antiquity, having appeared so 

far back as 1817. ‘The present translation, too, 
js substantially a reprint of that which the same 
translator published more than ten years ago. 

It is not, therefore, the newness of the book that 

now invites our attention, but the intrinsic in- 

terest of the subject, which is indeed so great, 
that we willingly confess our obligation to Mr. 

Lewis for this second and improved edition of 

his distinguished author. 


As without knowledge of the physiology and | 


anatomy of the human species, our physical ac- 


quaintance with man would necessarily be limited | 
tothe perception of his form, and the observation | 


of his corporeal powers; so without understanding 
the interior structure of a state and the minutiz 
of its political and social organization, we may 
know that it is, or was, a republic or a monarchy ; 


that it brought such and such armies into the | 


field, won or lost such and such battles, wor- 
shipped such and such gods, and produced such 
and such poets, historians, and orators, with 


more of the same meagre and scarcely better | 


than verbal information; but ¢here would be 
the limit of our learning: what would we know 


of “living Greece” ?—or of the Romans, as they | 


“moved and had their being”? ‘The life of his- 
tory isin the details of manners, usages, laws, 
and institutions; every circumstance in the 


condition of a country is indispensable to a per- | 
What Athens | 
did is but a part, and a small part, of the question | 


fect picture of its inhabitants. 


what Athens was. ‘The desideratum is te know 
what manner of man it was that walked in the 
Pireus, or ascended. the steps of the Parthenon, 
twothousand years ago; how he looked, how he 
spoke, how he ate, drank, slept, bathed, fought, 


voted, judged, sacrificed, worked, governed, or | 
cheated: in what house he dwelt, what enabled | . : 
|and glory to pick up the golden ball, like Ata- 


him to pay the rent of it, what sources of income 
supplied his table with fish and vegetables, at 
what taxes he grumbled like ourselves, what he 
paid for his ticket to see the Frogs of Aristo- 
phanes, or to witness the sorrows of Electra,— 
such are the particulars which help us to a more 
correct estimate of the inhabitant householder, 
under the Acropolis, or next door to the bulk of 
Micyllus, than ail the narratives of Marathon 
and Mycale, such as usually pass under the de- 
lusive name of histories, volumes from which the 
student commonly rises with no more accurate 
estimate of the ancient Greek than that he was 
aman who did nothing but fight with the Per- 
slans, promenade in the Peecile, ostracize Aris- 


tides, crack jokes on the Boeotians, talk all day | : 
| and slight exceptions, they were obliged to rest 


of liberty, and dream all night of glory. 

But the Greeks did a great deal more than 
this:—they lived as we do; they were men as 
We are; they were not above dining; or exempt, 
like the lilies, from the necessity of toiling and 
spinning; it made a great difference to an 
Athenian, as it does to a Londoner, whether he 


had a few silver coins in his purse, or not an | 
bolus, It was important in an Attic ménage to | 
‘make the two ends meet ;” and there was not | 
a little respect for Mammon mixed up with the | 
worship of Minerva, as the love of the “dirty | 


god” is supposed in modern states to be occasion- 
ally interwoven with the rites of Christianity 
itself. 

The work before us is a research into the 
Political economy and finance of the most inter- 
esting and influential of the Grecian states,— 

the mother of arts and eloquence,” Beaeckh 





shows us that she had an Exchequer as well as 
an Academy, and her schemes of finance as well 
as her systems of philosophy. ‘The study of 
such a work is essential to correct the school- 
boy notion that refers all events and revolutions 
to the arms of the soldier or the rhetoric of the 
orator, overlooking the vulgar causes that lay 
as much at the bottom of ancient as of modern 
transactions. The “ spirit of old Greece,” like 
national spirit in all times and countries, no 
doubt, was a mighty force in every political com- 
bination: so was the marvellous intellectual ac- 
tivity of the people; but truly is it remarked in 
the introductory chapter,— 

©The intellectual faculties, however, are not of 





































| themselves suflicient; to produce external action 


they require the aid of physical force, the direction 
and combination of which are wholly at the disposal 
of money ; that mighty spring by which the whole 
machinery of human energies is set in motion. For 
a state, and for a family, a regular and settled 


economy are alike necessary; and as the relations |. 


between the state and its members depend in great 
mexsure upon the regulations of the public economy, 


so it becomes impossible to gbtain a correct insight | 


into the life of the ancients, without a knowledge 
of the organization of their governments.” 


The indifference of the ancient Greeks to pro- | 


ductive labour, and their inattention to mat- 


ters of finance, have been confidently assum- | 


ed by many writers; and the dominion of reli- 
gion has been strangely enough advanced to 
account for these traits of their public character. 
Boeckh justly observes, that, “* not to mention 


that piety accords better with a well than with | 
| an ill-regulated economy, the assumption itself is | 
false, for neither do we find that the ancient | 


states attached less importance to the public 
income and expenditure than was attributed to 
them atthe present day, nor that individuals had 
a greater disregard for worldly possessions.” 
These positions are sustained in the amplest 
manner, by the researches of the author. What 
a fine compliment to paganism was couched 


under the hypothesis that the hearts of its pro- | 
fessors were undefiled by filthy lucre, and that | 


they never turned aside from the race of virtue | ; 
j freedom of trade. 


lanta in their own fable !— 
* Declinat cursum, aurumgue volubile tollit.” 

That the cld Greeks had no good title to such 
high praise, we perfectly agree with Professor 
Beckh. In all ages, we believe, there have 
been fewer hypocrites in the temples of Mercury, 
than in those of any other god. 

The ancients, indeed, had no science of public 
economy. Finance enters only incidentally into 
the treatise of Aristotle upon Politics. ‘The fact 
is, that the ancients wanted an organ equal to 





the construction of a science out of the multifa- 
rious and fluctuating materials, the collection 
and philosophical digestion of which forms the 
basis of modern political economy. With few 


in the exact sciences, where they shone with so 
great a lustre. Their knowledge of physics pro- 
ceeded but ashort way even in astronomy, where 


| mathematics, is perhaps, more potent than in | 


any other branch of natural philosophy. It 


required the great instrument which the Stagy- | 


rite wanted, and Verulam supplied, to raise up 
such sciences as chemistry and geology, and pro- 
duce such works as those of a Smith, a Ricardo, 
or a Malthus. 

We proceed to make a few extracts, premising, 
however, that we do not aspire to give anything 
like an outline of the work, from which, indeed, 
we are precluded, by the vast quantity of matter 
which it comprises, and that union of condensa- 
tion with perspicuity, which renders the abridy- 
ment of a good author so difficult a task. 

| Boeckh differs from Heeren as to the extent to 











which freedom of trade was practically establish- 
ed in ancient Greece. Heeren observed-— 

“ They were ignorant of a balance of trade, and 
thus all the violent measures that flow from it nature 
ally remained unknown, They had custom duties as 
well as ourselves; but these were intended only to 
increase the revenues of the state, and not, as in 
modern nations, by excluding certain articles, to give 
a particular direction to the course of industry. You 
will find no prohibition to export raw produce, no 
encouragement of manufactures at the cost of thé 
agricultural classes, In this sense, then, there was a 
complete freedom of industry, of commerce, and cf 
intercourse. And this was the general practice. At 
the same time, where everything was determined by 
circumstances, not by any theory, persons may find 
individual exceptions, perhaps discover particular 
cases, in which the state may fora time have assumed 
to itself a monopoly. But yet, what a wide differ- 
ence is there between this and our mercantile and 
restrictive system.” 


Amongst other remarks upon this passage, 


“Beeckh makes the following :— 


* The export of corn was always prohibited in 
Attica. Similar laws doubtless existed in otlier states 5 
for example, the Selymbriani prohibited the expor- 
tation of corn, if not always, at least in time of 
scarcity. There were also at Athens many com- 
modities, of which the exportation was prohibited 
(azéppyra), such as timber, tar, wax, rigging, and 
leathern bottles, articles which were particularly 
important for the building and equipment of the 
fleet. It may, indeed, be supposed that this prohibi- 
tion only existed against the Peloponnesians, during 
the continuanee of war; but how often did Greece 
enjoy the blessings of peace ? and even in the time of 
Theophrastus, the exportation of timber, é. e. of tim- 
ber for ship building, was still prohibited, being only 
allowed to particular individuals, free of duty. * 
Upon the whole, war was as much carried on by ims 
peding commerce, as by force of arms; and, by her 


| dominion of the sea, Athens obtained the means of 


exercising a continual despotism over trade. * ® 
The Athenians did not shrink from any restriction 
of commerce, so long as it appeared profitable to 
them ; and from this it may be fairly concluded, that 
at times, too, when there was a cessation from war, 
they provided for their real or supposed interests, by 
various regulations, which were inconsistent with 
They framed restrictive laws for 
the purpose of forcing the supply of those commodi- 
ties which were necessary for the consumption of the 
country ; or which should be brought to the market 
in the port of Athens, in order to be there sold, that 
by these means, Athens might become a general 
emporium.” 

He holds, contrary to the prevalent opinion, 
that the export of figs was not prohibited by the 
Athenians. If there did ever exist such a pro- 
hibition it must have been in very early times, 
and certainly not for the absurd reason assigned 
by Hume, “that the Athenians thought their 
figs too delicious for foreign palates.” The 
origin of the word “sycophant” may be other- 
wise explained. Beeckh is of opinion that— 

“The account is far more probable, which states 
that the sacred fig-trees were robbed of their fruit 
during a famine, and that the wrath of the gods being 
felt in consequence of this sacrilege, accusations were 
brought against the suspected.” : 

Horses, Neptune's splendid gift, were scarce 
in Attica in early times. The Athenians had 
no cavalry at the battle of Marathon, Subse- 
quently they had horses in sufficient numbers, 
and they employed them in agriculture as well 
as war. We happen to recollect a proof of this, 
furnished by a curious anecdote taken by Mon- 
taigne from Diogenes Laertius. We give it in 
Montaigne’s words, with the point in illustration 
of which he advances it. “ ‘There needs no more 
than to see a man raised to honour, though we 
knew him but three days before to be a man of 
little consequence, yet an idea of his greatness 
and suilliciency insensibly steals upon our opi- 
nions, Antisthenes one day persuaded the 
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Athenians to order that their asses might be 
ey in the tillage of their lands as well as 
their horses. The answer made him was, that 
the ass was an animal not born for such service. 
Tis all one, replied he, you need only command 
it to be done; for the most ignorant and incapa- 
ble men that you employ in your military orders 
immediately become worthy of them by your 
employing them.” 

‘he author thinks that there has been great 
exaggeration as to the cheapness of commodities 
in ancient times. 

“In the time of Solon, indeed, an ox cost only 
five drachmas, a sheep one drachma, and a medimnus 
of corn the same sum ; but prices gradually rose to 
five times, in many things to as much as ten or 
twenty times their former amount, which, after the 
examples of more recent times, is not surprising. 
The quantity of money in use was not only increased, 
but through a rising population and an extended 
intercourse its circulation was accelerated. ‘Thus 
Athens, as early as in the age of Socrates, was con- 
sidered an expensive place of residence.” 


We may mention here that the Attic drachma | 
(containing six oboli) was about 93d. of our | 


money, the mina (100 drachme) 4/. 1s. 3d., 
and the talent (sixty minas) about equivalent to 
243/. 15s. 

An estimate of the price of land is founded 
upon a purchase made by Aristophanes. 

* Aristophanes, according to the statement of 
Lysias, had bought a house for fifty minas and also 
800 plethra of land; both together cost him more 
than five talents, If we assume that it cost him five 
talents and twenty minas, and subtract from this sum 
the value of the house, there remain for the land 
27,000 drachmas, which gives ninety drachmas for 
one plethron. Now the plethron was equal to 10,000 
feet of Greek square measure, 9,620 Rhenish, or 
9,900 English feet, according to Ideler’s researches. 
The English acre of 43,560 square feet would thus 
have cost 396 drachmas; which does not by any 
Means agree with the exaggerated notion above 
alluded to, that prices were ten times lower in ancient 
than in modern times.” 

The Athenians did not begin to build good 
houses until the time of Demosthenes, although 
their magnificent temples and public buildings 
were then ancient. We find an account of the 
streets of this renowned city, which shows that 
they were not very unlike those of most of our 
own towns two centuries ago, and of some of 
them even at the present day. 

“ The houses were for the most part small and mean 
in appearance, the streets crooked and narrow; a 


* stranger,’ says Dirarchus, ‘might doubt upon a | 


sudden view whether this were really the city of 
Athens,’ The Pirzeus alone had been laid out ac- 
cording to rule, in the time of Themistocles, by the 
architect Hippodamus. The upper stories often 


projected over the streets; stair-cases, balustrades, | 


and doors opening outwards, obstructed and narrowed 


theway. Themistocles and Aristides, with the entire 
cooperation of the Areopagus, gained nothing more 
by their endeavours than that a stop was put to any 
farther narrowing of the streets by building, a mea- 
sure which was adhered to in later times.” 

Athens had its lodging-houses like London. 
These were called ovvouwia, Whether the pro- 
prietors of such houses resided in them, as is the 
custom with us, or whether they rather resem- 
bled the houses in Paris, entirely occupied by 
lodgers, remains doubtful. The prices of houses 
varied from about 12/. to about 500/. of our 
money, according to their size, situation, and 
condition. 

The Athenians imported a third part of the 
corn which they consumed. The exportation of 
all grain was absolutely prohibited. 

Their advances in gastronomy were unequal 
to their proficiency in the other arts and sciences. 
Virgil might have coupled “ gourmandise” with 
the art of government, in speaking of the points 
where his countrymen excelled the Greeks. The 
Athenians, however, were epicures enough to 


set a high value on fish, which was their favourite 
food; so much so, that the word dor, which 
originally comprised all eatables, except bread, 
came at length to signify only fish. The posi- 
tion of Attica supplied its markets profusely 
with this article of food. Aristophanes is quoted 
to prove that an eel from the lake of Copais, in 
Beeotia, cost about half-a-crown of our money ; 


against the extortion of the fishmongers. 

There is a curious chapter, in which Boeckh 
makes a close approximation to the sum ncces- 
sary for the support of an Athenian family. He 
concludes that the poorest family of four free 
adults spent on an average 400 drachmas, about 
16/. of our money, “if they did not live upon 
bread and water.” He then discusses the private 
means of Socrates, and mentions particulars 
which go a good way to explain the disagreeable 
relations that subsisted between that philosopher 
and his lady. If love flew out of the Socratic 
door, it was because poverty came in by the 
window. 


four drachmas, or less than a guinea a-year! 
“Socrates had two wives, not indeed at the same 
time, as has been fabulously reported, but one after 
the other. 
poor, and probably without a dowry; the second 
Xanthippe. He had three children, of whom Lam- 
brocles, at the death of his father, had reached the 
age of manhood, while Sophroniscus and Menexenus 
were minors; for himself, after having sacrificed his 


followed no profession, and his teaching did not pro- 
duce any pecuniary return. According to Xenophon, 
he lived upon his own property, which, if it had 


with the house, have readily produced five minas ; 
and he only required a small contribution from his 
friends ; whence it has been inferred that prices were 
extraordinarily low at Athens, It is, however, evi- 
dent that Socrates and his family could not have 
lived upon the proceeds of so small a property ; for 
however miserable his house may have been, it cannot 
be estimated at less than three minas, so that even if 





he could not have provided barley for himself and 
his wife, not to mention the other necessaries of life 
and the maintenance of his children.” 


The author thinks that w»yri¢ is properly 
| rendered a purchaser, not a lessee, so that Xeno- 
phon’s authority supports the lower of the two 
estimated incomes. ‘This authority, however, 
Beeckh does not rely on implicitly. Libanius 
relates that Socrates ‘* had his losses, like Dog- 
berry, having lost no less than eighty minas, 
through the mercantile failure of a friend to 
whom he had lent it. ‘ But,” continues our 
author,— 

* Assuming Xenophon’s account to be entirely 
correct, it must be thought that the mother of the 
young sons maintained herself and two children 
either by her labour or out of her dowry, while Lam- 
procles supported himself, and that the domestic 
economy for which Socrates was so celebrated, con- 
sisted in keeping his family at work. He may in 
that case, indeed, have lived upon his twenty-four 
drachmas, together with some additional contribu- 
tions from his friends ; for his necessary expenses 
were exceedingly small, and no one could live as he 
did. It is true that he is related to have often sacri- 
ficed at home and upon the public altars, but doubt- 
less only baked animals, according to the custom of 
the poor, or, properly speaking, loaves of bread, which 
were chiefly consumed with the meat, and to which 
his family also contributed ; he lived, in the strictest 
sense, upon bread and water, except when he was 
entertained by his friends; and therefore he may 
have been much rejoiced, as he is said to have been, 
at barley being sold at the low price of a quarter 
obolus the chenix. He wore no under garment; 
and his upper garment was slight, the same for 





and the Greek writers abound with invectives | 


The largest estimate of his income is | 
about 202. per annum; the lowest only twenty- | 





The first was Myrto, whom he married | 


‘ : | cannot ensure his honesty.” 
youth to unceasing endeavours after knowledge, he | 


found a good purchaser (@yyri)¢), would, together | 


| the public rogueries of Athens ! 





summer and winter; he generally went bare-footes 
and his dress shoes, which he sometimes wore, probabjy 
lasted him his whole life. A walk before his howe 
served him instead of opson for meals; in short, ny 
slave lived so poorly as he did.” 

Musicians and actors were paid enormoniy 
at Athens. A public singer, Amabeus, receiv 
a talent (243/. 15s.) every time he appear 
The ancients, like the moderns, paid those wh, 
amused them better than those who taught then, 
Protagoras is said to have been the first Greg 
philosopher who taught for money. He receive) 
from a pupil 100 minas, or about 400I. for his 
complete education, less than an actor of repute 
would have got for two nights’ performang, 
As the number of teachers increased, the wage 
of instruction fell. Isocrates taught his who 
art of rhetoric for ten minas, or 407.  Prodicy 
received from one to fifty drachmas for private 
lectures. Antiphon wrote speeches for money! 

The system of control upon the expenditur 
of the public money, and the various institutioys 
and regulations established as checks upon the 
various functionaries employed in matters of 
finance, are explained in minute detail, and the 
Athenians appear to have fully equalled the mog 
prudent modern governments in their measure 
of security against fraud and peculation. Yet no. 
where was corruption carried to so high a piteh, 
Polybius says,—“ if in Greece to any one only 
a talent, and if it has ten checking clerks, x 
many seals, and twice as many witnesses, it 
But even Pericles 
was charged with peculation. It is related by 
Plutarch that Alcibiades, hearing that Pericks 
was engaged in preparing his accounts for the 
people, observed— he would be better occupied 
in endeavouring to produce no accounts at all.” 
Moore, in his Captain Rock, applies this anecdote 




























| to the County Treasurers of Ireland, whose job- 


bing abilities were up to a very recent period 
justly celebrated, and perhaps only inferior t 
The following 
passage respecting Pericles shows that the 


nese P : . : | Athenians understood the uses of “ sccret ser- 
the furniture is not taken into consideration, the rest | “ . ? a 


of his effects only amounted to two minas; and the | 
income from them, according to the ordinary rate of | 
interest, was only twenty-four drachmas, from which | 


vice money” :— 

* Aristophanes in the comedy of the Clouds, mis 
understands and ridicules an item in the account of 
Pericles which he had rendered in his capacity of 
general, although, in this instance, he was tree fron 
all blame. The truth is, that he had charged ta 
talents without specifying the particular object 
which they had been applied; but the charge wa 
allowed by the people, as it was well known thi 
they had been used for purposes of bribery, and that 
the names of those who had received them could no 
be mentioned without offending Pleistonax, the Kig 
of Sparta, and the harmost Cleandrides.” 


The sacrificial and festal institutions of Athen 
were of the first importance in her politic 
system. The sacrifices were more a supportd 
the poor than for the purposes of religion. Her 
is a proof of the consequence attached to them 

“ Lastly the Bowvat, or purchasers of oxen, welt 
considered among the highest officers. Demosthents 
ranks them with the sacrificers,and Libanius with the 
Sitone, generals and ambassadors : they were elected 
hy the public assembly, and provided the cattle and 
animals which were slaughtered at the sacrifices and 
feasts; a proof how important to the people thet 
institutions were, which suited equally their appetit 
and their principles of religion, and by which wet 
forcibly reminded of the roast beef of old England 

The life of an Athenian citizen may be siil 
to have been passed between the theatres, the 
temples, and the courts of law. Every Athenial 
was a judge, and a paid one :— 

“Nearly the third part of the citizens sat as judge 
every day; hence that passion for judging necessatl] 
arose, which Aristophanes describes in the Wasps,ad 
the citizens were thus not only made averse to eve 
profitable and useful employment, but were renderel 
sophistical and litigious, and the whole town becam* 
full of pettifoggers and chicaners, who were witho 
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any real knowledge of law or justice, and on that ac- 


count only the more rash and thoughtless. Accord- | 
ing to the expression of the comic poet, they sat like | 
sheep, muffled up in their cloaks and with their | 


iydicial staff, for three oboli a day, thinking, indeed, 
that they managed the affairs of the state, while they 
were themselves the tools of the party leaders.” 

It is to be recollected that all the litigation of 
the allied states was carried on in the courts of 
Athens. : 

There were various kinds of associations in 
Athens of the nature of clubs and corporations ; 
some were mercantile, some religious, some were 
formed to advance particular objects by bribery ! 
Do we not see in this, classic precedents for the 
election clubs and committees of modern and 
christian states? It appears that the Athenians 
had also their ‘‘ benefit societies,” not dissimilar 
to our own :— 

“A peculiar kind of eranos is that which was made 
for the support of the destitute citizens; it was 
founded upon the principle of mutual assistance, and 
it was expected that the members who had been re- 
lieved should pay the money back again, when they 
had raised themselves to better circumstances.” 

The Athenian law, like the Roman and Eng- 
lish, recognized the principle of considering the 
same act either as the subject of a private suit 
or a public prosecution. ‘Take the case of an 
assault for example :— 

“In this case, two kinds of action might be insti- 
tuted, as in the Roman law, differing, however, not 
in respect to the object, but only in the form and the 
consequences, viz. the public (di«n &Bpewc) and the 
private suit (din aixiag); because, by an assault 
committed upon any person, either the state might 
be considered as wronged (it being thought that the 
state and the public freedom were injured by any 
act of violence, even ifa slave was assaulted,) or only 
the individual, according to the views and inclina- 
tion of the plaintiff. Ifthe plaintiff brought it on as 
a private cause, the defendant could only be con- 
demned to pay a fine, which the plaintiff received, 
who, in this case, was the injured party ; if, however, 
the cause was brought on as a public suit before the 
thesmothetz, (which might be done by a party hav- 
ing no interest in the event of it,) the state received 
the whole fine, although the punishment might be 
capital.” 

_The curious subject of the Athenian “ litur- 
gies” is learnedly discussed. ‘The chief regular 
“liturgies” were the choregia, the gymnasiarchy, 
and the feasting of the tribes. ‘The extraordinary 
liturgies were the trierarchy and the postsopa, 
or elvance of the property-tax. ‘The nature of 
these singular institutions, with their advantages 
and defects, is thus stated :— 

“With regard to the nature of the liturgies, they 
may, perhaps, upon the whole, be most aptly com- 
pared with the personal services or contributions in 
kind of modern days, although the objects were very 
dissimilar, and the parallel fails also in many other 
points. The liturgies of the Grecks were likewise 
considered as a mark of distinction ; and they were 
thus productive of public benefit to a degree which 
could only have been possible in the ancient demo- 
cracies, in which the effects of emulation were so 
powerfully felt; we find, indeed, that these public 
Servants usually performed more than the law pre- 
scribed: and any person who was parsimonious in 

1s expenses, exposed himself to popular censure. 
Another advantage was, that the state thus dispensed 
with the services of many paid officers and contrac- 
tors; 80 that the profit obtained by the latter of 
these, was saved to the nation, and neither class 
received the unfair privileges which are enjoyed by 
the public functionaries and mercantile s peculators of 
modern days, One disadvantage of the system of 
iturgies, viz. the tardiness in the naval equipments 
Which it occasioned, did not make its appearance 
until the patriotism of the Athenians had much 

d. In the better times, all impediments were 
speedily overcome, But an equable distribution of 
dif urdens was unquestionably a matter of great 

culty; and it frequently happened, that while 
one person exhausted his means, another made little 
®T no sacrifice, although his property was equally 





large. And, finally, it furnished the citizens with an 
occasion for ambitious and useless expenditure, and 
excited them to aim after a pernicious popularity. 
Aristotle justly recommends that expensive and use- 
less liturgies, such as the choregia, lampadarchy, &c. 
instead of being encouraged, should be not even per- 
mitted to those persons who voluntarily undertook to 
perform them.” 

The choregus did not defray the whole expense 
of a dramatic exhibition; he merely provided 
the chorus, of whatever kind the performance 
required, ‘The state contributed largely, and 
the lessees of the theatres also bore a share of the 
expense, in consideration of which they received 
the entrance money. The function of choregus 
must have been as troublesome as costly. He 
was obliged to maintain a school for the musical 
education of the chorus, and to provide such 
liquid and solid food as had the effect of 
strengthening and improving the voice! One 
species of the gymnasiarchy was the lampadarchy, 
which, as an interesting and beautiful solemnity, 
deserves particular attention :— 

“ The lampadephoria on foot was a common solem- 
nity ; it was performed on horseback in the time of 
Socrates for the first time at Athens. The art con- 
sisted in running fastest without extinguishing the 
torch ; a feat in which there is no difficulty with the 
pitch-torches of modern days, but not easily per- 
formed with the waxen lights borne by the competi- 


| tors, which were secured in a species of candlestick 
| protected by a shield, as we learn from monuments 


of ancient art now extant. It is possible, too, that it 
was necessary to illumine the course, as the race took 
place at night. Games of this kind were only cele- 
brated to the gods of fire ; and five of them were held 
at Athens, one at the Hephzstea, the presiding deity 
of which was also worshipped at the Apaturia, by 
men in sumptuous dresses, holding in their-hands 
torches which they lighted at the sacred hearth, in 
token of thanks for the use of fire; another at the 
Promethea in the exterior ceramicus in the Academy ; 
another at the Panathenza, perhaps, however, only 
at the great Panathenza; manifestly because Mi- 
nerva, as being the goddess of arts and companion of 
Vulcan, was also goddess of fire; she was also 
honoured at Corinth with the lampadephoria; at 
the Bendidea, in which Diana Bendis appears in 
the character of Goddess of the Moon; and lastly, 
at the annual games ef Pan, the god of fire.” 

The property tax of Athens was an extraor- 
dinary and a war tax. ‘The first was occasioned 
by the siege of Mytilene, in Olymp. 88, when 
200 talents were thus raised. The tax was uni- 
versal, norank, no order or fortune was exempt: 

“Tt is to be observed, that no citizen could be ex- 
empted from the property tax, although this privilege 
was once granted to some resident aliens, who had 
probably obtained an immunity as members of a 
foreign state before the period of their settlement in 
Attica. According to Demosthenes, this was neither 
permitted by recent nor ancient Jaws, not even for 
the descendants of Harmodius and Aristogiton. The 
exemption supposed to have existed in favour of the 
merchants cannot be looked upon as at all established, 
—orphans were indeed exempted from the liturgies, 
but not from the property taxes, as Heraldus has 
remarked; for Demosthenes paid them when an 
orphan, and if it had been done voluntarily, he 
would not have failed to dwell upon such a circum. 
stance, where he boasts of having been the leader of 
a Symmoria during his minority.” 

The states of Greece were acquainted with the 
system of public loans. An instance is men- 
tioned of a loan from Sparta to the Samians, and 
the mode in which the Spartan financiers raised 
the money is extremely curious :— 

“Sparta furnished the Samians, who endeavoured 
to reconquer their native country, with a sum of 
money, which they raised by a public decree, in a 
manner which seems more amusing to us than it 
could have been agreeable to the Spartans. It was 
effected by the inhabitants fasting for one day toge- 
ther with their slaves and cattle, and each person was 
obliged to contribute to the state the same quantity 
that he would have consumed, for which probably no 
repayment was required,” 





We cannot conclude this notice better than 
with the moral summary with which this accu- 
rate and profound writer winds up his most in- 
structive work ;— 

“Tn the history of the Greeks, we do not wish to 
undervalue their greatness, or to detract from their 
noble qualities : we allow that much was better than 
in modern states, better than in the Roman empire 
when sunk in corruption ; better far than under the 
oppressive and degrading despotisms of the East : 
but much also was worse than in our times. It is only 
a partial or superficial view which discovers nothing 
but ideal perfection in antiquity. The eulogy of past 
times, and the unqualified censure of every thing 
contemporary, are the results, frequently, of perverted 
judgment, or, perhaps, of a narrow and disdainful 
selfishness, which considers the heroes of antiquity to 
be the only associates worthy of its own imagined 
greatness. There are, however, parts of the Grecian 
history, less brilliant than those which are commonly 
brought into view. Even in the noblest races of 
Greece, among which the Athenians must, without 
doubt, be reckoned, depravity and moral corruption 
were prevalent throughout the whole people. 
Although their free governments, and the small inde- 
pendent communities into which the different nations 
were divided, may have produced an intense and 
constant excitement, they were at the same time the 
causes of innumerable disturbances ; and if we except 
those exalted minds which found suflicient support 
within themselves, we shall in vain search for that 
abundance of comfort and charity, which a purer reli- 
gion has poured into the hearts of mankind. The 
Greeks, with all the perfection of their works of art, 
and the freedom of their governments, were more 
unhappy than is usually believed ; even in the times 
of their glory, they bore within themselves the seeds 
of that destruction which was, sooner or later, des- 
tined to befal them. The formation of large states 
into monarchies, which has limited the sphere or 
individual action, and given a greater degree of sta- 
bility to the principles of government, appears to be 
an essential advance in the condition of the human 
race ; provided that there be also present that energy 
of individusi character, that free and daring spirit, 
that implacable hatred of oppression and the arbi- 
trary power of rulers, which so distinguished the 
Greeks; for without these, we should in vain hope 
to escape that destruction in which the states of 
Grecce were ultimately overwhelmed.” 
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Domestic Residence in Switzerland. 


By Eliza- 
beth Strutt, author of ‘Six Weeks on the 


2 vols. 

(Second Notice.) 
Tue following is our author's account of the 
real Ranz des Vaches, as heard in the deep 
valleys of Switzerland; and which, says Viotti 
the composer, “is neither that which our friend 
Jean Jacques has introduced to us, nor that 
which M. Laborde speaks of in his book on 
music. I do not know,” he adds, “ whether 
many people are acquainted with it; all I know 
is, that I heard it in Switzerland, and that as I 
heard it then I shall never forget it.” 

“Sometimes, in the stillness of the evening, we 
were agrecably startled by the shrill notes, borne to 
us from afar, on the mountain gale, of the real Ranz 
des Vaches. I say real, because strangers are apt to 
confound this national air with other popular songs. 
The Ranz des Vaches signifies literally ‘the cows’ 
march,’ the word ranz expressing, in the patois ofthe 
country, the progress of objects who are going along 
in file, or following each other. It is extremely an- 
cient, and was originally played on horns, which, 
sounding from one height to another, was taken up 
in responding notes, always at the same hour, morr- 
ing and evening. The music was first printed in 
1710, by Professor Zwinger, of Bale, in his ‘ Dieser- 
tation on Nostrology.’ * * The subject of the Ranz 
des Vaches is invariably the same, a kind of pastoral 
ballad, though the words vary in different districts. 
That of the pays d’en haut, where we now were, 18 
particularly agreeable to the ear, on account of the 
softness of the dialect, which bears a close resem- 
blance to the Italian. It is as impossible to translate 
the pastoral expressions, in all their natve beauty, as 


Loire,’ &c. 
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it is to communicate the canty gaiety of Fergusson 
or Burns, from the ‘ north countrie’ to the southern 
comprehension ofa Londoner. The story, however, 
in plain prose, may give some idea of the construction 
of this spirit-stirring invocation, as the absent Swiss 
so often find it to their cost. The grand incident of 
the piece is invariably the cows ascending the moun- 
tains, where they are going to pass the summer ; in the 
course of their journey they come to a mauvais pas, 
caused by torrents, or éboulemens, which they are 
unable to traverse. The chief herdsman is accord- 
ingly despatched to the curé, to entreat him to put 
up a mass for them, and the dialogue between the 
parties constitutes the remainder of the subject. The 
sense of the words is literally as follows :— 
The cow-herds of Columbetta are risen betimes, 
Cush-cows, cush-cows, come and be milked. 
CHORUS. 
Come along, all of you, 
Come my pets, 
Black and white, 
Red and starred, 
Young and old, 
Under the oak, 
There I'll milk you; 
Under the aspen-tree. 
There I'll settle the milk. 
Cush-cows, cush-cows, come and be milked. 
Now we are come where the waters are out, 
We shall never be able to pass. 
Come along, &c. 
© my poor little Peter, what must we do nuw? 
Weare finely mired, we shall all stick fast. 
Come along, &c. 
Thou must go on, and knock at the door, 
At the curate’s door, the curate’s door. 
Come along, &c. 
What must I say, what must I say? 
Come along, &e. 
Tell him he must say a mass for us, 
That we may get over this awkward place. 
Come along, &e. 
Peter's gone on to knock at the door, 
He’s gone to tell the good curate where we are. 
Come along, &c. 
You must put up a mass for us, 
That we may get over that awkward place. 
Come along, &c. 
My poor brother, the curate replies, 
If thou dost really want to get over that bad place, 
Come along, &c. 
Thou must give me a nice little cheese, 
But thou must not skim the milk first. 
Come along, &c. 
Send your maid to us, 
And we will give her a good cream cheese. 
Come along, &c. 
My maid; oh no! she is too pretty, 
Perhaps you would keep her, and not let her come back. 
Come along, &c. 
O don’t be afraid, our good priest, 
We are not so sharp-set as that comes to. 
Come along, &c. 
If we squeezed your maid a little too tight, 
We should perhaps have to confess. 
Come along, &c. 
If we meddled with the property of the church, 
We could not expect to be forgiven. 
Come along, &c. 
Go back, then, my good Peter, 
T'll say an Ave Maria for thee. 
Come along, &c. 
I wish you good luek, and plenty of cheese, 
But mind you come often to see me again. 
Come along, &e. 
Peter went back where the waters were out, 
And all, in a minute, were able to pass. 
Come along, &c. 
They then began to make their cheese, 
For the cauldron was full before the cows were half milked. 
Come along, &c. 


“In addition to this burden, or chorus, there is 
one often alternated with the first, to another tune. 
Those who wear the bells 
Go the first: 
All the black ones 
Go the last. 


“Such is the Ranz des Vaches that I have heard; 
and such the words explained to me by a pretty 
country girl, who repeated her sweet sounding 
patois— 

Lé sonailliré 

Van le premire, 

Lé toté naire 

Van lé derraire ; 
with as much pride.as we feel in quoting Chaucer 
or Shakspeare. The dénouement of this pastoral 


romance sums up the whole beau idéal of the golden 
age of mountain life. The cauldron full before the 
cows are half milked, instantly transports the imagi- 
nation of the cow-herds back to the blissful days, 
when, tradition says, the mountains were covered 
with thick grass, instead of snow; when the cows 
were so large that they were obliged to be milked 
three times a day, in vast ponds; when the cream 
was taken off in large boatfuls, and the stair-cases 
were made of cheeses.” 

From the “happy valley” of Rossiniére, our 
travellers started for Interlacken,—a place well 
known to English travellers; and, although our 
wanderings with Mrs. Strutt have not yet brought 
us to the close of her first volume, yet we do 
not intend to travel with her further, Hence- 
forth she gets, as we hinted at the outset, on 
more trodden ground. One other specimen, 
however, of her independent manner of looking 
at objects by the way, may be given, in her re- 
marks on the glaciers. 

“It was a little way from Gessnai that we first 
beheld the glaciers of the Furca and the upper Va- 
lais, shining like silver beneath the sun. We looked 
at them with great delight ; first for their own ra- 
diant magnificence, next because we could now say 
we had seen them ; that great inducement to travel- 
lers who are conscientious enough to hesitate be- 
tween truth and vanity, to fatigue themselves alike 
in body and mind, by endeavouring to achieve all 
the wonders recommended to their performance by 
guide books and guides; and thirdly, because we 
really did anticipate still greater gratification from a 
nearer survey of them within no very distant period. 
And now I may as well confess it in this place, as in 
any other, that when that period arrived, and I found 
myself in actual contact with these same glaciers, I 
was disappointed in them. I do not pretend to say 
that the fault was not in myself, but yet I would fain 
lay a part of it upon the exaggerated descriptions of 
most travellers, and all guide books, which leave the 
reader to expect something beyond even the en- 
chantments of Thalaba, and make no allowance for 
differing circumstances of time and weather, and 
lights and shadows, and a thousand other accidents 
and ills that ‘flesh,’ particularly travelling flesh, 
‘is heir to.” People who are ashamed of the singu- 
larity or untenableness of their arguments generally 
try to strengthen them by the authority of some name 
of more importance than their own; I may, there- 
fore, be excused for remarking, that M. de Chateau- 
briand, who is much more addicted to clothing ob- 
jects in purple and gold than depicting them with 
‘a green and yellow melancholy,’ seems to have 
viewed the glaciers with as jaundiced an eye as I my- 
self may be accused of having done, if we may judge 
by his own description of them, ‘They who have 
found out diamonds, topazes, and emeralds, in the 
glaciers,’ says he, ‘are more fortunate than I have 
been ; my imagination has never been able to dis- 
cover such treasures. The snows at the base of the 
Glacier des Bois, mixed with the dust of the granite, 
appeared to me very like ashes, The Mer de 
Glace itself, in many places, might be taken for 
chalk pits and lime quarries, It is only in its crevices, 
here and there, that prismatic tints are visible, and 
as to the layers of ice which rest upon the sides of the 
rock, they greatly resemble huge fragments of bottle- 
glass.’ 

With some clever remarks of Mrs. Strutt on 
art, as applicable to Swiss scenery in general, we 
shall conclude our notice. 

“It would have given us great pleasure to have 
stayed longer in these lofty regions, in order to per- 
petuate more effectually some of the most striking 
of their wild beauties; but the weather was too de- 
cidedly bad to keep us in that most disagreeable of 
all states, uncertainty. We endeavoured, therefore, 
to console ourselves in our slippery descent, by re- 
flecting that, after all, much of what is sublimely 
grand in nature, must ever be impracticable in art. 
How is it possible, for instance, to give an adequate 
idea of a point of view whence a hundred leagues of 
Alpine summit are to be seen at once ? as is the case 
at Dole, on the Jura, with Mont Blanc, rearing its 
awful form in the centre of this august background. 
Hence it is that views in Switzerland seldom satisfy 
the imagination and the judgment alike. The Swiss 





landscape painters are generally harsh in’ they 
colouring, and hard and dry in their touch, The 
coloured prints are uniformly detestable, and are 
aptly enough compared by Count Theodore Wal) 
to an omelette al’ oseille, mal battue. He also rema 
that it is singular enough none of the finest land. 
scape painters, either ancient or modern, have draw, 
their subjects from the scenery of the Alps, The 
Swiss artists themselves, the three most distinguished 
of whom, Ducroz, Keyserman, and Mulliner, were all 
of the Pays de Vaud, preferred seeking their inspin,. 
tions in Italy. It is true, that one very cogen 
reason for this, is to be found in the total dearth of 
encouragement they experienced in their own coup. 
try ; but another is, that in fact the country itself 
however taking, is not easily takeable. The cology 
forms and vivid colours continually before the eyes, 
lose their grandeur and their brilliancy when trans. 
ferred to canvas ; and the peculiar efiects in nature 
that give perpetually varying beauty to the country 
itself, are precisely those which, if an artist attempt 
to represent them, appear no longer natural, becauy 
their charm and wonder is in the shortness of their 
duration, and the rapidity of their opposition. Every. 
thing blends harmoniously in nature, and contrasts 
that could not be endured on canvas, betray nothing 
of harshness under her reconciling atmosphere. ‘]j; 
said a Swiss painter, speaking of the peculiarities of 
his country, ‘an artist, in representing any of the 
celebrated points of view which the vicinity of the 
Alps abound with, should attempt to give to every 
object its lineal forms and proportions in all their 
exactitude, the gigantic dimensions of the mountains 
would take up all the picture: the foreground ani 
the details connected with it, would be reduced to 
nothing, or, at least, would be reduced to a very dis 
proportionate minuteness. Besides, whilst the ob- 
jects on a level with the eye are seen through the 
misty atmosphere that generally veils the lower part 
of the horizon, and sends back the distance, the tops 
of the mountains, seen in an atmosphere of perfect 
transparence, come against the sky in so clear and 
cutting a manner, that they appear nearer than they 
really are. The dazzling whiteness of the snows that 
cover these lofty summits is, moreover, so totally 
different from the neutral and softened tints to which 
we are accustomed, that there again the perspective 
is in fault ; and what makes it still worse is, that this 
snow is often furrowed with hard black lines ofuaked 
rock, a circumstance which produces the certain 
‘effect of bringing the distance too forward in the 
picture.” Nevertheless, fine subjects for the pencil 
may undoubtedly be obtained, by a judicious selee- 
tion, among the treasures that nature here presents 
The shores of the lakes always afford delightful 
scenes ; particularly where some ancient castle is re- 
flected in their waters, and the snowy summits of the 
distant Alps offer as singular a contrast as that of 
summer and winter in harmonious accord ; a coronet 
of snow on the fervid brow of summer ; reversing the 
beautiful idea of Shakspeare— 
On winter's brow an od’rous chaplet of sweet flowers 
Is, as in mockery, set. 
Detached portions of the mountain roads, also, and 
the characteristic features of the villages which % 
often present themselves in the grandest and most 
romantic situations, continually call forth admiration; 
it is only by aiming at too much that the otherwise 
practicable becomes a failure. Nevertheless, in paint 
ing from nature, even under every disadvantage, there 
is always a (ruth of variety, which never can be ho 
for from recollection, or imagination ; there 1s a cer 
tainty of being right, which, in the confidence it gives, 
is invaluable ; whilst in pictures painted in any other 
manner than from studies drawn and coloured on the 
spot, there is invariably a sameness of tint or a harsh- 
ness of transition ; all the blending of hues into each 
other, all the accidental lights by which it may be 
endeavoured to relieve them, are either wanting, @ 
seem artificially introduced. It is this neglect of 
colouring from nature that is the great fault of the 
French landscape painters ; they copy at the Louvre 
till they seem to forget the scenes they transfer, from 
eld to new canvas, had an actual out-of-door exist- 
ence, when their charms first attracted the eyes 
the master by whom they have been handed dow 
to the admiration of succeeding generations. The 
very air of the place seems to be infectious in this 
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Saas an English amateur, whom he had often 
he 4 nthe Louvre, showed him some of his sketches ; 
and an the amateur praised them highly, and summed up 
re Walsh his compliments with what he meant to be the 
remarks test of them all, ‘it is easy to see you have 
est land. doled the old masters ;’ never was eulogium more 
i isapplied.” 
“ty The above remarks, alone, might prove that 
iNguished Mrs. Strutt is not likely to be an unprofitable 
Were all travelling companion :—and we shall have no 
t inspiry. objection to accorapany her on her intended ex- 
Y Cogent pedition into Italy, notwithstanding that we have 
dearth of so lately traversed that country under the 
ry inl guidance of Mrs. Trollope. 
> Colossal bids 
the eyes, The Correspondence of John, Fourth Duke of 
en trans. Bedford : with an Introduction. By Lord 
1D nature John Russell. Vol. I. Longman & Co, 
on Tur time embraced by the correspondence, in 
on the volume before us, does not promise much, 
fen or deep interest: it was fertile in littlenesses. 
Even, Party, reduced below the level of faction, had 
contrasts dwindled into a mere squabble for a share of 
nothing the national plunder. Whig and Tory, dis- 
re. ‘Ij sociated from even an affectation of principle, 
arities of were but empty names. Philosophical views 
y of the of government were in abeyance, and no step 
y of the to advance human happiness was sufficiently 
ony marked, to merit the recollection of after ages. 
all ther TF Tittle as the world may be inclined to think of 
sey Sir Robert Walpole, excepting as a dexterous 
luced “ manager of a party, an able speculator on the 
very dis weaknesses and corruptions of those with whom 
the ob. he had to deal, his skill in steering the vessel of 
ugh the the state through the intricate navigation of 
wer part foreign and domestic intrigue, showed an intelli- 
the tops gence much superior to that of the men who suc- 
* perfect ceeded to his power; and, the rebellion of ’45 
lear and having been put down (less by the abilities of the 
an they ministry, than by the barbarous vigour of the 
ows that Duke of Cumberland, aided by the total inability 
es of the assailants), the men then in power found 
wo themselves, nevertheless, happy to conclude a 
rar this peace, which, however necessary in the condition 
stasliel of England, was anything but satisfactory to 
certain national pride. 
in the The formation of that ministry, and the nego- 
e pencil tiations for concluding that peace, form the greater 
iS selee- incidents on which the present volume of corre- 
vresents, spondence principally turns. During a portion 
Lightful of this time, the Duke of Bedford was at the 
le is re head of the Admiralty, and there are some letters 
ts of the of Anson and others, written to him in connexion 
=e with that department of the public service, which 
te the possess some personal interest, though of small 
— political importance. 
ae Such being the staple of the work, it speaks 
but ill for the literature of the day, that we should 
leo, and have found in its pages an amusement and re- 
hich ‘se laxation, we have in vain sought for in works ex- 
d. most pressly dedicated to those ends. Not that these 
iration ; pages have disclosed new views of well known 
herwise events and characters, or that the glitter of names 
n paint- is the prelude to much anecdote. With the ex- 
e, there ception of an occasional sally from Legge, there 
e hoped is nothing to disturb the dignified complacency of 
sor official gravity. All then that can be advanced 
. on to justify our pleasure is, that the letters exhibit 
fe the humanity in one of its aspects surrounded by its 
harsh. hopes and fears; that they enact a little drama 
to each which has the attraction inseparable from truth- 
may be fulness and reality. Here and there, however, 
ting, or something more suggestive turns up. Thus a 
lect of letter from Admiral Vernon, too dull for extract, 
of the places in a powerful light the subservient tone 
Louvre in which the aristocratic heads of offices were 
T, from addressed by the commanders of the national 
r = forces, whose services entitled them to the high- 
oe est consideration and respect ; and several short | 
The letters from the Duke of Newcastle show how 
in this absolutely personal interests decided the fate of 
aheres administrations, and how much of a premier’s 


i 





duty consisted in appeasing personal jealousies, 
and keeping his colleagues together; for ex- 
ample :— 

“ The Duke of Newcastle to the Duke of Bedford. 

** Newcastle House, November 6, 1746. 

“ My dear Lord,—I had the honour of your Grace's 
letter, and in obedience to your commands, take the 
first opportunity of acquainting you that this day, and 
not before, the King has been pleased to consent to 
my Lord Harrington being Lord-lieutenant of Ireland: 
there has been a very unfortunate contest between 
the Duke of Dorset and my Lord Harrington. I 
have all regard and friendship for the Duke of Dorset ; 
but the present circumstances of the administration 
were such, that the appointing Lord Harrington was 
the only means to preserve unanimity and harmony, 
especially in that part of it which is the nearest and 
the most essential to me; and I am persuaded that 
everybody that considers this state of the case will 
see that it was impossible for me to do otherwise than 
I have done. I hope everything will go on well. 
Nothing will contribute so much towards it as your 
Grace's weight with us all. I shall always endeavour 
to deserve the continuance of your friendship and 
good opinion, and am, &c. 

“ Hotties NEWCASTLE.” 

On this subject Mr. Legge enters more into 
detail :— 

“Those capital occasions of strife called places, 
which, next to that which produced the Trojan war, 
are, of all others, the most apt to set mortal men at 
variance, are, I think, now pretty happily adjusted. 
The grand obstacle with which you were acquainted 
before you left us, though not entirely removed, is, in 
great measure abated, and the party for the present 
appeased in some degree, which I entirely attribute 
to the honesty and good sense of his friend, Lord 
Sandwich. He has, at least, prevented any sudden 
effort of passion : ways of accommodation will, I hope, 
be soon found out to turn that acquiescence into satis- 
faction; and in the meanwhile the succession will 
take place in the manner which, I fancy, you have 
heard : but, for fear it should be otherwise, I will put 
down—Pitt, Paymaster ; Sir W. Yonge, Vice-trea- 
surer of Ireland; Fox, Secretary-at-War; Cambel 
of Pembrokeshire, and your Grace’s most humble 
servant, Treasury. The former of these two last ap- 
pointments has given some uneasiness to a friend and 
fellow-labourer of ours. But I believe, upon having 
it explained to him, that the great and sudden rise of 
Mr. Pitt was a thing to be softened and made palata- 
ble to the old corps by favours conferred at the same 
time upon them, he is willing to contribute, out of his 
own ambition, to his friend’s ease and security.” 

One more extract shall be a letter from Mr. 
Legge, which smacks somewhat of the humour 
and style of Horace Walpole :— 

“ Mr. Legge to the Duke of Bedford. 
* Bath, June 12, 1747. 

* My dear Lord,—The many ouvert acts of favour 
and partiality which your Grace has been guilty of 
towards your humble servant, leave me no room to 
doubt whether it will be agreeable to you to hear that 
I have now 


I have perfectly recovered my health. 
entirely got the better of the ungentlemanlike habit 
I brought out of town with me, and which that great 
naturalist my Lord Bacon peremptorily declares to 


be the constitution of fools only. In order to give 
your Grace a specimen of the first fruits of my re- 
covery to a sound mind, as well as body, perhaps it 
may not be amiss to condole with you upon the great 
havock which the present rains must unavoidably 
occasion amongst the race of partridges; and as I take 
expedient and resource to be one of the clearest indi- 
cations of strong faculties, permit me, for the sake of 
my own credit, to recommend to your Grace the 
sending out a powerful squadron of umbrellas into 
the park and adjacent fields of Woburn, which, if 
properly stationed, will not only prevent the addling 
of many unborn partridges, but save the lives, also, 
of those who have already seen the face of daylight. 
After having given your Grace this testimony of my 
recovery from a state of weakness and nonsense, I 
might, without danger to my character, condescend 
to subjects of a more trifling nature: such as the state 
of peace and war; the return of Lord Sandwich; the 
pleasure it must give your Grace to have accom- 
plished the rewarding of Mr. Anson according to his 
merits and your own wishes ; the dissolution of Par- 


liament, and many other merry conceits of the like 
public and political nature. But as I take these idle 
subjects to be better adapted to the gaicty of common 
conversation than to the wisdom and solemnity of 
letter-writing, I shall reserve them till I have the 
honour of seeing your Grace in town, which I pro- 
pose to do by the middle of next week. In the 
meanwhile I have nothing to desire but that my very 
best respects may be tendered to the Duchess of Bed- 
ford, and that your Grace will continue to believe 
me, &e. H. Leaer.” 


We leave the reader to form his own judgment 
of the discretion exercised by the noble editor in 
giving his ancestor’s correspondence to the public. 








The Bible in Spain. By George Borrow. 
(Second Notice.) 

Tuere is not a chapter in this book which does 
not afford matter for extract. Last week we 
favoured the reader with a glimpse of more than 
one notable character: we shall now treat him 
to some travelling adventures. The romance of 
these in Spain is not lessened, when a bale of 
Bibles forms part of the luggage. Here, to begin 
at the beginning, is Mr. Borrow’s first start from 
Lisbon :— 

“On the afternoon of the 6th of December I set 
out for Evora, accompanied by my servant. I had 
been informed that the tide would serve for the regu. 
lar passage-boats, or felouks, as they are called, at 
about four o'clock, but on reaching the side of the 
Tagus opposite to Aldea Gallega, between which 
place and Lisbon the boats ply, I found that the tide 
would not permit them to start before eight o'clock. 
Had I waited for them I should have probably landed 
at Aldea Gallega about midnight, and I felt little in- 
clination to make my entrée in the Alemtejo at that 
hour; therefore, as I saw small boats which can push 
off at any time, lyingnear in abundance, I determined 
upon hiring one of them for the passage, though the 
expense would be thus considerably increased. I 
soon agreed with a wild-looking lad, who told me 
that he was in part owner of one of the boats, to take 
me over. I was not aware of the danger in crossing 
the Tagus at its broadest part, which is opposite Aldea 
Gallega, at any time, but especially at close of day in 
the winter season, or I should certainly not have ven- 
tured. The lad and his comrade, a miserable looking 
object, whose only clothing, notwithstanding the 
season, was a tattered jerkin and trousers, rowed until 
we had advanced about half a mile from the land; 
they then set up a large sail, and the lad, who seemed 
to direct everything, and to be the principal, took the 
helm and steered. The evening was now setting in; 
the sun was not far from its bourne in the horizon, 
the air was very cold, the wind was rising, and the 
waves of the noble Tagus began to be crested with 
foam. I told the boy that it was scarcely possible 
for the boat to carry so much sail without upsetting, 
upon which he laughed, and began to gabble in a most 
incoherent manner. He had the most harsh and 
rapid articulation that has ever come under my ob- 
servation in any human being; it was the scream of 
the hyena blended with the bark of the terrier, though 
it was by no means an index of his disposition, which 
I soon found to be light, merry, and anything but 
malevolent, for when I, in order to show him that I 
cared little about him, began to hum ‘ Eu que sou Con- 
trabandista, he laughed heartily, and said, clapping 
me on the shoulder, that he would not drown us if 
he could help it. The other poor fellow seemed by 
no means averse to go to the bottom; he sat at the 
fore part of the boat, looking the image of famine, and 
only laughed when the waters broke over the weather- 
side and soaked his scanty habiliments. In a little 
time I had made up my mind that our last hour was 
come; the wind was getting higher, the short danger- 
ous waves were more foamy, the boat was frequently 
on its beam, and the water came over the lee-side in 
torrents; but still the wild lad at the helm held on 
laughing and chattering, and occasionally yelling out 
parts of the Miguelite air, ‘ Quando el Rey chegou,’ 
the singing of which in Lisbon is imprisonment. The 
stream was against us, but the wind was in our favour, 
and we sprang along at a wonderful rate, and I saw 
that our only chance of escape was in speedily passing 









the farther bank of the Tagus, where the bight or 
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bay, at the extremity of which stands Aldea Gallega, | plunder had been there very lately. I left a New| which they cheat each other has, with all its j ather ¥é 
commences, for we should not then have to battle | Testament and some tracts amongst the ruins, and | occasionally something extremely droll and ludjerog: oat 
with the waves of the stream, which the adverse wind | hastened away.” I was one day in the shop ofa Swiri, or des oe pon bee 
lashed into fury. It was the will of the Almighty to The goatherd of Monte Moro—the fugitive at gadore, when a Jew from Gibraltar entered, with ied by 0 
permit us speedily to gain this shelter, but not before Ev. db itel aa = Portuguese female, who held in her hand 1 res ty 
the boat was nearly filled with water, and we were all | vr pensuee OY bab vag sen Rese Sore taasros: 4 richly embroidered with gold. . Gibralt J : At El 
wet to the skin. At about seven o'clock in theeven- | = his hat to elude their malicious search—and leer fs tenons Aaetie’ ood a py (Speak. characte 
ing we reached Aldea Gallega, shivering with cold the benighted horseman encountered on the re-| ¢.voured me this day ; here is a bargain res od ha oldest W 
and in a most deplorable plight.” turn to the metropolis, are figures we commend shall both gain. I have bought this nell a . reat eat 
Mr. Borrow, having engaged with a person for to the reader's especial notice. Thievery and | woman almost for nothing, for it is stolen ; matte recollect 
mules to carry him to Evora, started next morn- superstition: combine to. make bod wayfaring life poor, as you know, I have not a cruzado, pay : our auth 
ing :— in the Peninsula strangely exciting : and to us, | therefore the price, that we may then forth with sell three day 
“An old man, bony and hale, accompanied by a who “ sit at home at ease,” it requires some effort | the mantle and divide the gain. Swiri, Willingly ulari 
barefooted lad, brougitt the beasts, which were toler- | Of imagination to give reality to a procession like | brother of Gibraltar; I will pay the woman for th, Pity lai 
ably good. He was the proprietor of them, and in- | the following, called out on the simple occasion | mantle ; it does not appear a bad one. Whereupon i rohter 
tended, with the lad, who was his nephew, to accom- of a household removal :— he flung two cruzados to the woman, who forthwith i ne h 
pany us to Evora. When we started, the moon was “Had they been conveying the wealth of Ind left the shop. Gibraltar Jew. Thanks, brother Swit, wt be 
shining brightly, and the morning was piercingly cold. | through the deserts of Arabia, they could not have this is very kind of you; now let us go and sell the as 
We soon entered on a sandy hollow way, emerging | travelled with more precaution. The nephew, with mantle, the gold alone ws well worth a moidore; but] book: " 
from which we passed by a strange looking and large | drawn sabre, rode in front ; pistols in his holsters, am poor, and have-nothing to eat, give me, therefore, wodistut 
edifice, standing on a high bleak sand-hill on our left. | and the usual Spanish gun slung at his saddle. Be- the half of that —_— and keep the mantle ; I shall te shepher 
We were speedily overtaken by five or six men on | hind him tramped six men in a rank, with muskets content, Swiri. May Allah blot out your name, you “T sai 
horseback, riding at a rapid pace, each with a long gun | shouldered, and each of them wore at his girdle a thief, What amg oe by asking me for money ? ] was a hu 
slung at his saddle, the muzzle depending about two | hatchet, which was probably intended to cleave the bought the mantle of the woman and paid for it. | trunk of 
feet below the horse’s belly. I inquired of the old | thieves to the brisket should they venture to come to know nothing of you. Go out of my doors, dog of cellaneot 
man what was the reason of this warlike array. He | close quarters. There were six vehicles, two of them Nazarene, if not I will pay you with a kick, The shepher¢ 
answered, that the roads were very bad (meaning that | calashes, in which latter rode the Fidalgo and his dispute bebe referred to one of the sabios, or priest; whieh E 
they abounded with robbers), and that they went | daughters: the others were covered carts, and seemed but the sabio, who be also from Mogadore, at once just retu 
armed in this manner for their defence; they soon | to be filled with household furniture; each of these took the part of the Swiri, and decided that the other demandi 
turned off to the right towards Palmella. We reached | vehicles had an armed rustic on either side; and the should have nothing. Whereupon the Gibraltar Jey tissima, | 
a sandy plain studded with stunted pine; the road | son, a lad about sixteen, brought up the rear, with a cursed the sabio, his father, mother, and all his family, comforta 
was little more than a footpath, and as we proceeded | squad equal to that of his cousin in the van. The The sabio replied, ‘I put you in ndui,’ a kind of pur woman, 
the trees thickened, and became a wood, which ex- | soldiers, who by good fortune were light horse, and gatory, or hell. ‘I put you in seven nduis,’ retorted which c 
tended for two leagues, with clear spaces at intervals, in | admirably mounted, were galloping about in all di- the incensed Jew, = whom, however, superstitious at Jarai 
which herds of cattle and sheep were feeding ; the bells | rections, for the purpose of driving the enemy from fear speedily prevailed; he faltered, became pale, gipsey, | 
attached to their necks were ringing lowly and mono- | cover, should they happen to be lurking in the neigh- and dropping his voice, retreated, trembling in ever the me: 
er The sun was just beginning to show itself; | bourhood.” : — eee a versatio 
ut the morning was misty and dreary, which, together . — _— , me e may not stay, to describe, the nunnery at said on 
with the aspect of desolation which the country ex. | ?~ posi oe % nor eg bacd By ae Reon Monte Moro, whose vestal inmates pass thei rather t 
hibited, had an unfavourable effect on my spirits. I | Tom, We orm CemaS Every Gee thoug _ leisure in making cheese-cakes. A wild scene at out in tl 
got down and walked, enteringinto conversation with | cosmopolite iabits, and . his disposition to Estremoz, however, is not to be omitted :— and col: 
the old man. He seemed to have but one theme, | favour mistakes, enable him to describe another “We took up our quarters at the principal i fares be 
* the robbers,’ and the atrocities they were in the habit | band of social outcasts more minutely than many | which looks upon a large plain or pall ere et shepher 
of practising in the very spots we were passing. The | former travellers :— cupying the centre of the town, and which is 80 er- ‘the she 
tales he told were truly horrible, and to avoid them “Gathered in small clusters about the pillars at tensive that I should think ten thousand soldiers at for his 
I mounted again, and rode on considerably in front. | the lower extremities of the gold and silver streets in | least might perform their evolutions there with ease, not ofte 
In about, an hour and a half we emerged from the | Lisbon, may be observed, about noon in every day, | The cold was far too terrible to permit me to remain ‘he wat 
forest, and entered upon a savage, wild, broken, | certain strange looking men, whose appearance is| in the chamber to which I had been conducted ; I harm's 
ground, covered with mato, or brushwood. The | neither Portuguese nor European. Their dress gene- | therefore went down to a kind of kitchen on one side pleasa 
mules stopped to drink at a shallow pool, and on rally consists of a red cap, with a blue silken tassel | of the arched passage, which led under the house to repivaneee 
looking to the right I saw a ruined wall. This, the | at the top of it, a blue tunic girded at the waist with | the yard and stables. A tremendous withering blast — 
guide informed me, was the remains of Vendas Velhas, | a red sash, and wide linen pantaloons or trousers. | poured through this passage, like the water through will se 
or the Old Inn, formerly the haunt of the celebrated | He who passes by these groups generally hears them | the flush of amill. A large cork tree was blazing in the though 
robber Sabocha. This Sabocha, it seems, had, somesix- | conversing in broken Spanish or Portuguese, and oc- | kitchen beneath a spacious chimney ; and around it them 
teen years ago, aband ofabout forty ruffians at hiscom- | casionally in a harsh guttural language, which the | were gathered a noisy crew of peasants and farmers there | 
mand, who infested these wilds, and supported them- | oriental traveller knows to be the Arabic, or adialect | from the neighbourhood, and three or four Spanish them.’ 
selves by plunder. For a considerable time Sabocha | thereof. These people are the Jews of Lisbon. Into | smugglers from the frontier. I with difficulty ob. other 
pursued his atrocious trade unsuspected, and many an | the midst of one of these groups I one day introduced | tained a place amongst them. * * * I had not been knows 
unfortunate traveller wasmurdered in the dead ofnight | myself, and pronounced a beraka, or blessing, I have | seated long before the blazing pile, when a fellow point 
at the solitary inn by the wood-side, which he kept; | lived in different parts of the world, much amongst | mounted on a fine spirited horse, @ashed from the at the 
indeed, a more fit situation for plunder and murder | the Hebrew race, and am well acquainted with their | stables through the passage into the kitchen, where his gri 
I never saw. * * Sabocha’s connexion with the gang | ways and phraseology. I was rather anxious to be- | he commenced displaying. his horsemanship, by in thi 
at length became known, and he fled with the greater | come acquainted with the state of the Portuguese | causing the animal to wheel about with the velocity other 
part of his associates, across the Tagus to the northern | Jews, and I had now an opportunity. ‘The man is | of a mill-stone, to the great danger of everybody in tens 
provinces, Himself and his brothers eventually lost | a powerful rabbi,’ said a voice in Arabic ; ‘it behoves | the apartment. He then galloped out upon the plain, nome 
their lives on the road to Coimbra, in an engagement | us to treat him kindly.’ They welcomed me. I | and after halfan hour’s absence returned, and having near t 
with the military. His house was razed by order of | favoured their mistake, and in a few days I knew all | placed his horse once more in the stable, came and other 
the government. The ruins are still frequently visited | that related to them and their traffic in Lisbon. I | seated himself next to me, to whom he commenced on hie 
by banditti, who eat and drink amidst them, and look | found them a vile, infamous rabble, about two hun- | talking in a gibberish of which I understood very hundi 
out for prey, as the place commands a view of the | dred in number. With a few exceptions, they con- | little, but which he intended for French. He was event 
road. ‘he old man assured me, that about two | sist of escapados from the Barbary shore, from Tetuan, | half intoxicated, and soon became three parts 80, by mg 5 | 
months previous, on returning to Aldea Gallega with | from Tangier, but principally from Mogadore; fellows | swallowing glass after glass of aquardiente. Finding preset 
his mules from accompanying some travellers, he had | who have fled to a foreign land from the punish- | that I made him no answer, he directed his discourse bushe 
been knocked down, stripped naked, and all his | ment due to their misdeeds. Their manner of life in | to one of the contrabandistas, to whom he talked in wolve 
money taken from him, by a fellow whom he believed | Lisbon is worthy of such a goodly assemblage of | bad Spanish. The latter either did not or would not the I 
came from this murderers’ nest. About ten days sub- | amis réunis, The generality of them pretend to | understand him; but at last, losing patience, called Yet 
sequently he saw the robber at Vendas Novas, where | work in gold and silver, and keep small peddling | him a drunkard, and told him to hold his tongee. veplie 
we should pass the night. The fellow, on recognizing shops; they, however, principally depend for their | The fellow enraged at this contempt, flung the glass malic 
him, took him aside, and with horrid imprecations, | livelihood on an extensive traffic in stolen goods which | out of which he was drinking at the Spaniard’s head, feed 
threatened that he should never be permitted to re- | they carry on. It is said that there is honour amongst | who sprang up like a tiger, and unsheathing instantly them 
turn home if he attempted to discover him ; he there- | thieves, but this is certainly not the case with the | a snick and snee knife, made an upward cut at the draw 
fore held his peace, as there was little to be gained | Jews of Lisbon, for they are so greedy and avaricious, | fellow’s cheek, and would have infallibly laid it open, — 
and everything to be risked in apprehending him, | that they are constantly quarrelling about their ill- | had I not pulled his arm down just in time to pre- = 
as he would have been speedily set at liberty for want | gotten gain, the result being that they frequently ruin | vent worse effects than a scratch above the lower Jaw ot : 
of evidence to criminate him, and then he would not | each other. Their mutual jealousy is truly extraor- | bone, which, however, drew blood. The smugglers rey 
have failed to have had his revenge, or would have | dinary. If one, by cheating and roguery, gains a | companions interfered, and with much difficulty led 5 
been anticipated therein by his comrades. I dis- | cruzado in the presence of another, the latter instantly | him off to a small apartment in the rear of the house, se 
mounted and went up to the place, and saw the ves- | says, I cry halves, and if the first refuse, heisinstantly | where they slept and kept the furniture of their waa 
tiges of a fire and a broken bottle. The sons of | threatened with an information, The manner in; mules, The drunkard then commenced singing, * ae 
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rather yelling, the Marseillois hymn; and after 
having annoyed every one for nearly an hour, was 

ed to mount his horse and depart, accompa- 
nied by one of his neighbours.” 

At Elvas Mr. Borrow encountered another 
character, fit for a ballad or a banditti tale : the 
oldest woman in Portugal, who described the 
great earthquake as having happened within her 
recollection. On crossing into Spain, vid Badajoz, 
our author stayed among his beloved gypsies for 
three days at Merida, and with such success and 

pularity, that the Meg Merrilies of the party 
fairly laid siege to him, by offering him her grand- 
daughter in marriage. Few missionaries, we 
opine, have been exposed to similar temptations! 
But we had the Zincali in our author's last 
book, and therefore leave so piquant a passage 
undisturbed ; lingering in preference among the 
shepherds of New Castille :— 


«] sat down in the venta where I put up; there 
was a huge fire, consisting of the greater part of the 
trunk of an olive tree; the company was rather mis- 
cellaneous: a hunter with his escopeta; a brace of 
shepherds with immense dogs, of that species for 
which Estremadura is celebrated ; a broken soldier, 
just returned from the wars, and a beggar, who, after 
demanding charity por las siete llagas de Maria San- 
tissima, took a seat amidst us, and made himself quite 
comfortable. The hostess was an active bustling 
woman, and busied herself in cooking my supper, 
which consisted of the game which I had purchased 
at Jaraicejo, and which, on my taking leave of the 
gipsey, he had counselled me to take with me, In 
the meantime, I sat by the fire listening to the con- 
versation of the company. ‘I would I were a wolf,’ 
said one of the shepherds; ‘or, indeed, anything 
rather than what Lam. A pretty life is this of ours, 
out in the campo, among the carascales, suffering heat 
and cold fora peseta a day. I would I were awolf; he 
fares better, and is more respected than the wretch ofa 
shepherd.’ —‘ But he frequently fares seurvily,’ said I; 
‘theshepherd and dogs fall upon him,and then he pays 
for his temerity with the loss of his head." That is 
not often the case, sefior traveller,’ said theshepherd ; 
‘he watches his opportunity, and seldom runs into 
harm's way. And as to attacking him it is no very 
pleasant task ; he has both teeth and claws, and dog 
or man, who has once felt them, likes not to venture 
asecond time within hisreach. These dogs of mine 
will seize a bear singly with considerable alacrity, 
though he is a most powerful animal, but I have seen 
them run howling away from a wolf, even though 
there were two or three of us at hand to encourage 
them.’ A dangerous person is the wolf,’ said the 
other shepherd; ‘and cunning as dangerous: who 
knows more than he? He knows the vulnerable 
point of every animal ; see for example, how he flies 
at the neck of a bullock, tearing open the veins with 
his grim teeth and claws. But does he attack a horse 
in this manner? I trow not.’—* Not he,’ said the 
other shepherd, ‘he is too good a judge ; but he fas- 
tens on the haunches, and hamstrings him in a 
moment. QO the fear of the horse when he comes 
near the dwelling of the wolf! My master was the 
other day riding in the desplobado, above the pass, 
on his fine Andalusian steed, which had cost him five 
hundred dollars ; suddenly the horse stopped, and 
sweated and trembled like a woman in the act of faint- 
mg; my master could not conceive the reason, but 
presently he heard a squealing and growling in the 
bushes, whereupon he fired off his gun and seared the 
wolves, who scampered away ; but he tells me that 
the horse has not yet recovered from his fright.’ 

Y et the mares know oceasionally how to balk him,’ 
replied his companion; ‘there is great craft and 
malice im mares, as there is in all females ; see them 
feeding in the campo with their young cria about 
them ; presently the alarm is given that the wolf is 
drawing near ; they start wildly and run about for a 
moment, but it is only for a moment,—amain, they 
gather together, forming themselves into a circle, in 
the centre of which they place the foals. Onward 
comes the wolf, hoping to make his dinner on horse- 
~ ; heis mistaken, however; the mares have balked 
un, and are as cunning as himself: not a tail is to be 
my a hinder quarter—but there stand the 

ole troop, their fronts towards him ready to receive 


him, and as he runs round them barking and howling, 
they rise successively on their hind legs, ready to 
stamp him to the earth, should he attempt to hurt 
their cria or themselves.’ * Worse than the he-wolf, 
said the soldier, ‘ is the female, for, as the seiior pastor 
has well observed, there is more malice in women 
than in males; to see one of these she-demons with 
a troop of the males at her heels is truly surprising : 
where she turns they turn, and what she does that do 
they ; for they appear bewitched, and have no power 
but to imitate her actions. I was once travelling 
with a comrade over the hills of Galicia, when we 
heard a howl. § Those are wolves,’ said my companion, 
‘let us get out of the way ;’ so we stepped from the 
path and ascended the side of the hill a little way, to 
a terrace, where grew vines, after the manner of Ga- 
licia: presently appeared a large grey she-wolf, des- 
honesta, snapping and growling at a troop of demons, 
who followed close behind, their tails uplifted, and 
their eyes like firebrands. What do you think the 
perverse brute did? Instead of keeping to the path, 
she turned in the very direction in which we were ; 
there was now no remedy, so we stood still. I was 
the first upon the terrace, and by me she passed so 
close that I felt her hair brush against my legs ; she, 
however, took no notice of me, but pushed on, neither 
looking to the right nor left, and all the other wolves 
trotted by me without offering the slightest injury or 
even so much as looking at me. Would that I could 
say as much for my poor companion, who stood far- 
ther on, and was, I believe, less in the demon’s way 
than I was; she had nearly passed him, when sud- 
denly she turned half round and snapped at him, I 
shall never forget what followed: in a moment a 
dozen wolves were upon him, tearing him limb from 
limb, with howlings like nothing in this world ; ina 
few moments he was devoured, nothing remaining 
but the skull and a few bones ; and then they passed 
on in the same manner as they came. Good reason 
had I to be grateful that my lady wolf took less notice 
of me than my poor comrade.’ * 

With another scene, peopled by a different 
race of inhabitants, we shall conclude our ex- 
tracts for this week :-— 

“ Perhaps in the whole of Spain there is scarcely 
a finer Moorish monument of antiquity than the 
eastern side of this town of Carmona, which occupies 
the brow of a lofty hill, and frowns over an extensive 
vega or plain, which extends for leagues unplanted 
and uncultivated, producing nothing but brushwood 
and carasco. Here rise tall and dusky walls, with 
square towers at short distances, of so massive a 
structure that they would seem to bid defiance alike 
to the tooth of time and the hand of man. This 
town, in the time of the Moors, was considered the 
key to Seville, and did not submit to the Christian 
arms till after a long and desperate siege: the cap- 
ture of Seville followed speedily after. The vega 
upon which we now entered forms a part of the grand 
despoblado or desert of Andalusia, once a smiling 
garden, but which became what it now is on the ex- 
pulsion of the Moors from Spain, when it was drained 
almost entirely of its populaticn. The towns and 
villages from hence to the Sierra Morena, which 
divides Andalusia from La Mancha, are few and far 
between, and even of these several date from the 
middle of the last century, when an attempt was 
made by a Spanish minister to people this wilderness 
with the children of a foreign land. At about mid- 
way we arrived at a place called Muncloa, which eon- 
sisted of a venta and a desolate looking edifice which 
had something of the appearance of a chateau: a 
solitary palm tree raised its head over the outer wall. 
We entered the venta, tied our horses to the manger, 
and having ordered barley for them, we sat down 
before a large fire, which burned in the middle of the 
venta, The host and hostess also came and sat down 
beside us. *They are evil people,’ said the old 
Genoese to me in Italian, ‘ and this is an evil house; 
it isa harbouring place for thieves, and murders have 
been committed here, if all tales be true.’ I looked 
at these two people attentively; they were both 
young ; the man apparently about twenty-five years 
ofage. He was a short thick-made churl, evidently 
of prodigious strength ; his features were rather hand- 
some, but with a gloomy expression, and his eyes were 
full of sullen fire. His wife somewhat resembled 
him, but had a countenance more open and better 





tempered ; but what struck me as most singular in 





connexion with these people, was the colour of their 
hair and complexion ; the latter was fair and ruddy, 
and the former of a bright auburn, both in striking 
contrast to the black hair and swarthy visages which 
in general distinguish the natives of this province. 
‘Are you an Andalusian? said I to the hostess. 
‘I should almost conclude you to be a German.’ 
Hostess. And your worship would not be very wrong. 
It is true that I am a Spaniard, being born in Spain, 
but it is equally true that Iam of German blood, 
for my grand parents came from Germany, even like 
those of this gentleman, my lord and husband. My- 
self. And what chance brought your grand parents 
into this country ? Hostess. Did your worship never 
hear of the German colonies? There are many of * 
them in these parts. In old times tue land was nearly 
deserted, and it was very dangerous for travellers to 
journey along the waste, owing to the robbers. So 
a long time ago, nearly a hundred years, as I am 
told, some potent lord sent messengers to Germany, 
to tell the people there what a goodly land there was 
in these parts uncultivated for want of hands, and to 
promise every labourer who would consent to come 
and till it, a house and a yoke of oxen, with food and 
provision for one year. And in consequence of this 
invitation a great many poor families left the German 
land and came hither, and settled down in certain 
townsand villages which had been prepared for them, 
which places were called German colonies, and this 
name they still retain. Myself. And how many of 
these colonies may there be? Hostess. There are 
several, both on this side of Cordova and the other. 
The nearest is Luisiana, about two leagues from 
hence, from which place both my husband and my- 
self come: the next is Carlota, which is some ten 
leagues distant, and these are the only colonies of our 
people which I have seen; but there are others fur- 
ther on, and some, as I have heard say, in the very 
heart of the Sierra Morena.” 

There is no taking leave of a book like this. 
Better Christmas fare we have never had it in 
our power to offer our readers; and, though we 
have cut liberally, we hope to come again. 





REPRINTS, 

The Private Diary of Dr, John Dee. 
J. O. Halliwell, Esq. 
Society. 

Heywood’s Edward the Fourth. Edited by B. Field, 


Edited by 
Printed for the Camden 


Esq. Printed for the Shakespeare Society. 
Notes of Ben Jonson‘s Conversations with Drummond of 

Hawthornden, Edited by David Laing, Esq. Ditto. 
TueEReE is something in the present state of the 
British press, which merits a closer investigation than 
has hitherto been bestowed upon it. At no time, we 
believe, was the practice of printing more extensively 
developed—at no time were the advertising columns 
of our paper more loaded with announcements of new 
books—at no time were more persons devoted to the 
pursuits of literature: yet are the products of all this 
activity fast sinking in comprehensiveness and depth 
of intellectual power. Even in the scientific world, 
amidst abundant proofs of considerable energy of 
research, amidst almost innumerable displays of 
curious discovery and useful application, few or no 
traces are perceptible of systematic or generalizing 
mind. Books of education, royal roads, and bird's 
eyeabridgments, on every imaginable subject, abound ; 
and religious and polemical works, of a still more 
questionable character, occupy a large space; but in 
the great majority of instances, it is but old material 
new vamped, the pouring out of one bottle into an- 
other; while originality, or high excellence of any 
kind, is so rare as to disappear in a comprehensive 
estimate. 

In the fields of polite literature, more especially, 
a sudden and almost total obscuration, portentous as 
an eclipse, but more durable, has followed an epoch 
of rare brilliancy; and, with due reverence be it 
spoken for the Dii minorum gentium who now oc- 
cupy, but do not fill, the station of their predecessors, 
few, indeed, are the specimens of imaginative writing 
recently produced, which have succeeded in obtaining 
more than a momentary possession of the public ear. 

Among the numerous illustrations of our proposi- 
tion, the use and progress of antiquarian researches 
in literature, and the republication of obsolete and 
scarce works of forgotten authors, is not the least 
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striking. While a legion of candidates are struggling 
in vain to obtain the favourable ear of some “ enter- 
prising publisher,”"—while a cloud of ephemera daily 
spawned by the press, choak and strangle the few 
worksof greater merit—while six months or six weeks 
is the longest tenure of immortality that the most 
successful work can hope for, and bibliopolic specula- 
tion is confined to the smallest remunerative editions, 
there is a market opened, and extending itself from 
day to day, for this new branch of publication,—a 
branch which must find its purchasers chiefly among 
the refined and the educated. Without disputing the 
partial utility of the publications in question, and 
admitting even that the taste for them implies a 
‘certain share of imagination, we cannot regard their 
existence otherwise than as another proof of a pre- 
valent inertness of mind, of a disposition to avoid 
the higher excitements of literature, and to occupy 
itself alone with amusing trifle. That there are 
matters for serviceable reflection, and facts of curious 
interest in the history of the human mind to be picked 
up in this branch of reading, is not to be denied; 
and we cannot contemplate the absolute destruction 
of any monument of the progress of literature with- 
out regret. We should, therefore, be grateful, and 
we are so, to associations like the Camden and the 
Shakespeare, the Humane Societies of bibliography, 
which are preserving the existence of drowning reputa- 
tions thus plucked up by the locks from the abyss of 
oblivion. But, at the same time, we cannot aveid a 


conviction, that such things belong to a Silver Age, nor | 


accept them otherwise than as small compensations 
for great deficiencies. 

Of the works which have suggested these specu- 
lations, but little need be said. The ‘ Diary of 
Dee’ is not worth the paper it is printed on. Hey- 


wood’s ‘ Edward the Fourth’ has some interest, but | 


the reader must find it for himself, inasmuch as it 
consists in the comparison which it enables us to 
institute between the “ Prose Shakespeare” as Lamb 
called him, and Shakspeare himself. The ‘ Conver- 
sations’ is acceptable, for though the public are 
familiar with the subject-matter of the volume, few 
persons have had an opportunity of consulting it. 
It is, too, extremely well edited; in this respect, 
one of the best works issued by the Society. 

Having been thus incidentally led to say some- 
thing of the numbcrless * Reprints’ which come before 
us, we may as well conclude with an announcement of 

NEW EDITIONS: 
a distinction more real than the words themselves 
suggest ; and opening a door for further speculation, 
if we were at liberty to indulge in it. Perhaps the 
reader will now speculate for himself, and here is 


matter for him—three editions of Scott's Novels going | 


on simultaneously, at a time when a third edition of 
a novel would create a revolution in the Row! The 


royal octavo edition of these novels includes in 21 | 
parts, 21, or rather 22 novels, * The Black Dwarf? | 


and the ‘ Legend of Montrose,’ together forming one 
part ; while the small octavo includes the same num- 


ber of novels in a like number of volumes ; and the | 
beautifully illustrated* Abbotsford Edition’ hasarrived | 
at Part 17, in which * The Black Dwarf? is concluded, | 
and § Old Mortality’ begun. A sixth edition has also | 
been published of the first two volumes of Kirby and | 


Spence’s * Introduction to Entomology.’ This part of 
the work, which has been corrected and enlarged, 
treats of the manners and economy of insects, and is 


published separately, as of most general interest. A | 
handsome illustrated edition of Price ‘On the Pic- 
turesque* has also been lately issued, with additions by | 


Sir T. D. Lauder. A new edition of * The Theory of 


Taste’ hy Sir G. Mackenzie,—a second edition of | 


® The Life and Labours of Dr. Adam Clarke’—an illus- 
trated edition of § Cook's Voyages,’ with an appendix 


containing an account of the present condition of the | 


South Sea Islands—a nent little edition of * The 


Poetical Works of Chatterton’ in 2 yols., witha memoir | 


—of Chandler's ‘Life of William of Wykeham’—of 


the ‘ Autobiography of Heinrich Stilling’—Wade's | 
§ History and Philosophy of the Middle and Working 


Classes’ —of the second and third volumes of * Jay's 
Collected Werks’—of § Paxton's Illustrations of Scrip- 
ture,’ revised and enlarged by the Rev. R. Jameson 
—an eighth edition of * The Natural History of En- 
thusiasm’—new editions of Prince's * Hours with the 
Muses’—‘ Rolt on Moral Command’—and Otley’s 
* Guide to the English Lakes,’ 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

College Life, or the Proctor’s Note Book, by J. 
Hewlett, M.A., author of * Peter Priggins.’ 3 vols.— 
The sharp, audacious, and busy Peter—a veritable 
college bird—has made too many friends among the 
reading public to render it necessary for the Athe- 
neum once again to descant on the quality of his 
note or the colour of his plumage. We shall there- 
fore do little more than announce his reappearance, 
and state (what indeed the title-page of his new book 
renders all but superfluous,) that once again he will 
be found unscrupulously pecking at all the strange 
fowl, whom love of learning, or parental pride, or 
conformity to fashion,assemble within the quadrangles 
of AlmaMater. Whether—to quit metaphor—some 
of his disclosures do not point the way which the 
under-graduate should not go,somewhat too piquantly, 
is a matter we are thankful to leave to the heads of 
colleges. The less important members thereof are 
secure of a fair share of bustle and diversion in the 
book ; such as are disposed to be critical will encoun- 
ter a sufficient quantity of improbable incident to 
exercise their skill on; and we direct their attention 
to the story of Octavus Thrillington and Hamlet 
Luckleas. Those, again, who are stage struck, may 
discuss the dramatic capabilities of ‘ Keeping Term,’ 
| a farcical trifle, written on a story nearly resembling 
that of Ingoldsby’s ‘Cousin Nicholas;’ while the 
sentimental will find interest in *‘ The Struggle for 
Fame,’ when they have once reconciled themselves 
, to the comic improbability of the names of the dra- 
| matis persone. 





pleasantries, it is a miscellany of sufficient variety to 
gratify many tastes. 

Bianca Cappello, an Tistorical Romance, by Lady 
Lytton Bulwer.—Since this Lady pleases to recall 
herself to the world’s notice, as the author of *Cheve- 
ley,’ we may be permitted, without indiscretion, to 
congratulate her on having only retained the name 
of that noxious book on her title-page. In her pre- 
sent essay, she is antiquarian, historical, romantic— 
| happily nothing more. The opening of the story, 
| which is laid at Venice, during the carnival of the 

year 1560, is more spirited than any succeeding pas- 
sage. Whenever Lady Bulwer draws on her fancy, 

| she is fairly successful. Her taste in execution leads 
her to caricature, but her inventions have a certain 
vivacity. Not so when she has to deal with the person- 
ages of history. As often as she undertakes to de- 
scribe Bianea, her gorgeous and ill-starred heroine, to 
introduce Titian and Tasso, and other of those mighty 
men who ennobled Italy, her hand becomes cramped 
and timid, and her colouring vaporous. She has also 
a propensity to digress, and to indulge us with ex- 
tracts from her common-place book, in place of 
action, description, or dialogue: hence a weariness 
stole over us impossible to resist, but disappointing to 
encounter, after so bright and gay a commencement. 
Nevertheless, this is a great advance on either of 
Lady Bulwer’s former fictions. 

The Pope and the Actor, hy Madame Wolfensber- 
ger, is another Italian historical novel, the scene of 
which is laid in the times of Leo the Tenth ; and we 
may add, one of the best historical novels of the 


year. 'The Actor is one of those eccentric, mysterious, | 


| devoted personages, by whose agency Innocence, in 


the person of swect Lucia, the heroine, is successfully | 


guarded from the snares which Villany (Dottore 
Battista Vercelli, another edition of Scott’s Henbane 
Dwining) weaves about her. The hero, Count Zatti, 
is of aslitle mark orindividuality as heroes mostly are: 
but there is a poor poet, Andrea di Babbano, who plays 
a distinguished secondary part in the true ragged, en- 
thusiastic kind-hearted fashion of such Italian gentry; 
and there is a cloister full of such nuns, as, from the 
days of Gresset down to those of Scribe, have always 
heen rare hands at credulous gossip, and will suffer no 
loss of their reputation from Madame Wolfensberger ; 
—to say nothing of the noble Marchesina Beatrice, or 
of the more august group in the Vatican, the central 
figure of which, Pope Leo, is touched with a preci- 
sion, which more than one man, deemed successful 
as an historical novel writer, could not equal. 


| Baal Durotirgensis.—A dissertation on an ancient 
, colossal figure carved on the acclivity of a hill near 
| Cerne, in Dorsetshire. The author supposes that 
| this was an idol of the ancient Britons, and on this 


In short, though we consider ‘ Col- | 
| lege Life’ not equal to some of its author's former | 


foundation builds a theory of British History mor 
remarkable for its ingenuity than its soundness, 

A Course of Civil Engineering, by John Gregory, 
Esq. C.E.—Under this title there appears occasion, 
ally very singular specimens of the modern art of 
bookmaking. We have undergone many phases of 
opinion regarding this book, but have at last struck 
out a theory, which clears up all difficulties, Wy 
have discovered that by some mistake (of the binder 
or author ?) this title has been attached to 113 
of plane trigonometry, 45 pages of logarithmic sines 
and 140 pages of land measuring—that’s all, It 
may turn out that the book itself is coming by and 
bye; for certainly a volume of preface is all that has 
reached us, and the preface and title-page are suff. 
ciently at variance to leave ample room for future 
explanation. 

Elements of Geometry, by John Narrien, &c.—This 
is an edition of Robert Simson, in all but the fifth 
book, which is supplied by an algebraical, or semi. 
algebraical, tract on Proportion, which, we think, 
might be understood in a sense which is rigorous 
enough, but not without more difficulty than is found 
in the fifth book of Euclid, properly illustrated. This 
work is announced as the first of a series of text-books 
for the use of Sandhurst College, and, this substitu. 
tion for the fifth book of Euclid excepted, is very 
much to our liking. We have just said, that we 
think it might be understood in a rigorous sense, but 
only with great pains on the part of the teacher, 
There is in it frequent mention of “a magnitude les 
than the least that can be assigned.” What can this 
mean? We always thought, and still think, that 
every magnitude which can be assigned has a half, 
which half is less than the whole: what becomes of 
this very obvious truth, if there be such a thing as 
“the least magnitude that can be assigned”? Is the 
half of that magnitude as large as itself? we sincerely 
hope it is not larger. We know very well what is 
meant: it should be “the least magnitude that is as 
signed.” The argument runs thus: Name your mag- 
nitude, let it be as small as you please, but name it 
and keep to it. I will then show you that such and 
such an assertion is not wrong by so much as that 
magnitude. When you have done this, you shall 
name a smaller, if you like, and I will show you the 
same, you being bound first to assign your magnitude, 
And thus, as long as you assign a magnitude, I will 
show that the error of my proposition is not as great 
as that magnitude. This is intelligible , but there is 
nothing in it about the least magnitude that can be 
assigned. 

The Ecelesiologist, Nos. XV¥. and X VII.—This 
| bustling publication is becoming a sort of Hue and Cry 
Gazette for all kinds of ecclesiastical delicts. Itisa 
| curious sign of the times, that a periodical, conducted 
| by members of the Established Church, should re- 
| cord, at one time, such a list of offences against its 
| own fraternity as the following, which we present in 
| a somewhat abridged state. The transepts of St. 
Bees, Whitehaven, are blocked off from both choir 
and nave, and used, the one as a Jumber-room, the 
other as a library. The font at Pentlow, Essex, is 
hidden among the pews, and lately contained an old 
cotton umbrella, a common hand basin, a smaller 
ditto, a brown stone jug, anda dust broom. The font, 
at Sandiacre, held a still more miscellaneous collec- 
tion ; a smock frock, a pair of leather gloves, some 
iron bolts, a piece of lime, some wooden wedges, &e. 
The rood-loft, of St. Buryan, (Cornwall) has been 
cut to pieces, and part used to repair a pigstye. The 
stained glass, which once adorned St. Michael's Col- 
lege, Penkridge, has been sacrilegiously removed to 
adorn the neighbouring mansion. The old oak seats 
of the Cross Church, of St. George Dunster, together 
with an ancient painting, are said to have been sent 
up “to the Castle.” The ancient church of Dover 
Castle, “one of the most solemn and interesting Te 
ligious spots in England,” is now dismantled, and 
after many mutilations, is used as a coal-y ard, We 
conclude this catalogue with the account given of 
Crediton Church. This church “ was formerly co- 
legiate for twelve prebends ; in process of time they 
were replaced by twelve governors, farmers and sub- 
stantial yeomen of the parish. These functionaries 
used to dine together at stated times in one of the 
chapels, their wine, &c. being kept in the church. A 
very large amount of church property was held by 
these men ; but as they did not like, in winter, to be 
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¥ mor at the expense of firing, they hit on the plan of Weta Az... while in the background appear the watching wives 
ss, taking down, from a magnificent open roof, the angels Ct Cavlnides Dnttcteee) and daughters of the citizens. On another part, the 
which served as corbels, cutting them up and burning irae we uo a tletatataded walls are being sealed by the enemies, who are 
ccasion. them.” The publication of these abuses of trust Do you still remember mounting the ladders, protected by their broad 
n art of cannot but be beneficial, and the catalogue might, no When you and I were young, shields. ‘The combatants in this, and other instances, 
ases of doubt, be swelled by every one’s experience. It is How the merry cricket talked, are represented with great vigour. A hunting scene 
t struck not long since we observed at Westminster Abbey, How the throstle sung ? occupies another frieze, the game being the lion. 
% We that the steps up which the public mount to squeeze Ilow above our spring-tide Then comes a bas-relief of combats, in one section 
e binder into Edward the Confessor’s Chapel, and whicharesitu- Azure heaven hung ? of which, singularly well preserved, the marble 
3 pages ated between the tombs of Edward I. and Henry IIL., Ah t the times were merry times, being pure white, a wounded warrior is pourtrayed 
ic sines were made to serve, in the lower part, the purposes When you and I were young. with great truth of expression, leaning on the arm 
all, It of asawdust bin, and a receptacle for brooms and Speed was in my footsteps ; of a female, who leads him off the field. A pro- 
' by and lumber. In the niches of the Confessor’s tomb, once Hope was in mine eye; cession of prisoners, with arms tied behind their 
that has resplendent with jewelled statues, were deposited two And the soul of poesy” backs, resembling in costume and character of coun- 
re suffi. or three old drawing boards—a phial, and two galli- Was my dear ally. tenance some of those on the Persepolitan sculptures, 


are led, in another frieze, beforea king, or chief, seated 
under an umbrella. A long line of figures, carrying 
offerings of game, poultry, &c., to an altar, where the 


ts. Next to the coronation chairs stood an old rush Earth was then as beautiful, 
eins chair. Henry the Fifth’s Chapel, too, is arth was then as beautifu 
filled with dusty models of Wren’s London Churches. 


future 
— This 


Ay, as is the sky, 
When I look’d beside me, 


he fifth 


All this betokens a miserable neglect, which ought to 








And saw—that you were nigh. 








| 















priest is preparing the sacrifice, forms a subject 
by itself; and there are fragments of a large frieze 





r semi. be remedied. : e i ' 
: : : y i sinful 4 ey . 
> think, ical Cards,in Question and Answer.—To If my dreams were sinful, of equestrian combats The riders sit their horses 
Astronom ry God forgave tl re « 
i : . ‘ sod forgave the crime ; in a different style from those of the Parthenon, with 
rigorous those who approve of this sort of instruction, and Ser f tak eth codeine ; ; 
is found ‘ovethat “science in sport” is likely toamuse young or f look with caimness their heels down, and legs well forward, and some 
: aaentpr °° . A Back upon my prime. knowledge of h hip, of which th nestrians 
d. Th rt 1 d theref a <nowledge of horsemanship, of which the eque: 
is ple, these cards may be welcome, an erefore Sian es Renate ate . . 
t-book licati ave you quite forgotten of Phidias seem to have been ignorant. Besides all 
t-DOOks we announce the publication. ’ a | 
ubstitu. : All that sunny time, these, there are several single statues, headless and 
is y Almanacks.—The Farmer's Calendar.—The Eng- When we whispered secrets— mutilated, but distinguished by fine parts, and by an 
hat ve lishman's Almanack.—Both well compiled, and con- Not to be told in rhyme ? easy, graceful flow of complicated drapery. In 
nse, but taining much useful information. Well—our springs are over, many instances, the colours with which the back- 
? 2 + : a o . . 
eacher Boyle’s Court Guide.—W hat is to he said of a book (Oh, sweet days of yore !) grounds—perhaps also the figures in the bas-reliefs 
ide less known to every body, and to be found in all families ? Autumn wild surrounds us, —were covered, still remain visible in the angles and 
can this And I see an aspect hoar, grooves formed by the outline, throwing light on the 
k, that List of New Books.—Braithwaite’s Retrospect of Medicine Like angry Winter, pouring question of polychromatic decoration. These traces 
a half, and Surgery, Part VI., July to December ute, ime. 5s. - From that twilight shore, will doubtless soon disappear in our moist climate. 
—Observations he Efficacy of White Mustard Seec¢ b f “od - aig » a . oad. “tag 
runes of oy Charles. Cooke, bth edit. tame. Se. el, —Huces Philose- Where our steps are hastening, Portions of the metal clamps remain: in one in 
hing as phice, or the Philosophy of Things, by Edward Johnson, Tro return no more. stance, the leaden reins of a charioteer were found by 
Is the évo. 7s. 6d. cl—Smith on the Growth of Cucumbers and Ww ear Mr. Fellows, still adhering to his grasp, and attached 
neerel Melons, 4th edit. 12mo. 2s. Gd. cl.—Fables Choisies par L. cep not: we in heritec ° to the horse’s bit. The chariot, it may be remarked, 
what , Chambaud, ins Sonn, par 3e Piguet, .e = el.— With our gift of birth, cs dunive tov: Glin dialinn, anil aiek tn the yoke, as was 
Perrin’s French Fables, new edit. 12mo. 2s. Gd. sheep.— ‘ood ¢ wert . ee 8 are Dy ar, 3 by the 1 
it is as. Horne on the Psalms, new edit. +1 vol. 8vo. 10s. Gd. bds.— — and evil aon d- ;, the practice of the Greeks; a distinction which, to- 
Lawson’s Scottish Episcopal Church, from the Revolution ears amidst our mirth, vether with the tufts and top-knots on the horses’ 
Ir mag- —e - - g e tuft p 
° to the Present Time, 8vo. 15s. cl.—Christmas Day, and other Thou shalt be remembered, heads, has a Persian air about it 
lame It Sermons, by Rev. F. D. Maurice, 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl.—The Voice For thy gentle worth, a ee — ae 
“~~ Siicnd ord Caaptors of tho ook of Revelations, by ise And Pil dream that regions No European museum has received so remarkable 
3 that 2nd and 3rd Chapters of the Book of Revelations, by Rey. E.  ehe : — and important an accession for many years as “the 
Miller, M.A., 8vo. 7s. Gd. cl.—Family Worship, edited by Shine bey ond the earth. . . : S af te “ 
shall Rev. Dr. Dee, 3rd edit. fe. 8vo. 4s. Gd. cl.—Rev. W. Jay's Fellows Marbles,” for we trust that name will be 
ou the Works, Vol. V., ‘*The Life of Rev. Cornelius Winter,” applied to them, as those of the Parthenon are styled 
nitude, crown 8vo. 7s. Gd. cl.—The wag ag a a —_ of ase M. RBI ' . “the Elgin,’ as the proper testimony to the enter- 
i their State and Progress, by Rev. J. Brown, 18mo. 2s. cl.— THE LYCIAN MARBLES. eae Kwa te Aihited he e 
I will Elphinstone’s History of India, 2nd edit. 2 vols. Bvo. 3és. cl. “a = ak ak Kaul — prise, zeal, and self-sacrifice exhibite d by the gentle- 
$ great “4 Private Journal kept during the Niger Expedition, by | T#& Marbles discovered at Xanthus, in Lycix*| man who first called the attention of the Govern- 
: I ! . > P iol ; 
here is W. Simpson, 8vo. 5s, cl—Scenes and Adventures in Affghan- by Mr. Fellows, (the earliest account of which ment to them, and with no prospect of reward, be- 
= Tan 1% y fNorthian cate Durkan oie appeared in the Atheneum,) have at length reached | yond the gratitude of all lovers of the arts, volun- 
e Book of Nort erland and urham, by M. A. ses = Sn eniitw } = ? ae ¢ vas P ° ° 
Richards, “ Historical Division, Vol. IL,” royal Svo. el, and the British Museum in safety, though, from want | teered a third journey inte Asia Minor, solely for the 
—This “Legendary Division, Vol. I.,” royal fvo. cl. 9s. each.— | Of @ room wherein to place them, they must pro- purpose of superintending their removal. 
nd Cry Dennie’s Campaigns in Affghanistan, fe. 8vo. 5s. cl—Frede- | bably remain, for some time, unseen by the public. 
It isa - —— and a et — hed Ly bra ser Mca From a hasty glance during the process of unpacking, = — 
an -, 8vo. 28s. el.— Macaulay's Lays of Ancien e, a ae “hla a aia . SA, SE F ee a a 2 Ss 
ducted 2nd edit. 8vo. Is. Gd. cl.—Dr. Cooke on Pulmonary Con. | We hav eno hesitation in pronouncing them a valuable THE RUINED CITIES IN YUCATAN. 
id re sumption, 8vo. 5s. cl.—Dr. Wilson on Stomach Complaints, | Acquisition to our national collection of art ; compen. From the ruins of Chi-Chen Mr. Norman proceeded 
inst its yr = Gd. ae ona of Materia > am sating, in some degree, for our loss of the Egina westward through Yucatan to Ticul, and the ruins 
* an ierapeutics, 3rd edit. enlarged, 8vo. 31s. Gd. cl—! cal _ thicl anv of the Lyciz ul oe wow ese 5 — ’ 
ent in Treatis ; ; ‘ marbles, with which many of the Lycian sculptures |. 1 ark . " 
atise on the Culture of the Grape, by John Mearns, : . giver of Ichmul, to which, however, he paid but a hurried 
of St. 1amo. 2s. el.—The Royal Alphabet of Kings and Queens, 24 | Correspond in style, though of an earlier age. A | viait F : ities 
» choir coloured engravings, 2nd edit. 12mo. 4s. cl.—Mills on the | large portion, also, possess great merit, as works — 

m, the Cucumber, 2nd edit. 12mo. 10s. ¢l.—Retzsch’s Ilustrations of | of art, though, of course, far inferior to the Elgin “The ruins of Iechmul are situated about a half 
= Faust, oblong 4to. 12s. el.—Ladies’ Hand-Book of Knitting. —- « > ; 7 . 
sex, is Netting, and Crotchet, 2nd series, 32mo. ls. swd.—The | Marbles. They include, probably some of the | league north of the town of Ticul. The padre, with 
an old Byron Annual, a new edit. of ‘ Childe Harold,’ with portrait | earliest efforts of Greek art which have come down | a few friends, accompanied me to visit them. What 
maller € seein, - ame ~ Se a ae. &. cl. | to our times. Foremost in the collection, in point | was my surprise, on arriving at this ran observe 

—Punishments and Prisons, by I.R.H. Prince Oscar, trans- P amtinntte standea 1 eari iefs | -cessior sund tumuli, extending many 
e font, lated b ~ : ere cw of antiquity, stands the ‘Tomb, bearing the reliefs | a succession of mounds, or tumuli, e g 5 
ed by A. May, post &vo. 5s. cl.—Cooper’s Life of Sir Astley J ae : “ 5 ; : : : sity” Beige 16 ope : 
collee- Cooper, 2 vols. 1 12s. el.—Epicure’s Almanac, 1843, by | Of the Iarpies carrying off the daughters of Pan. | miles around, in every direction, as far as the eye 
, some Benson Hill, 18mo, 2s. Gd. cl.—Byles on Bills of Exchange, | darus, figured in Mr. Fellows’s work on Lycia, and | could reach—the sepulchres, perhaps, of millions! 
3, Ke. a. 7 ner enn Sen ma a oe probably older than the time of Cyrus. Indepen- | The grounds are now covered with grass and trees 
a , - $s H ons, § are, 28. ue. »as8.—. = . . = . - - 
| been Switzerls bona ener +7. cl.—Pin. | dently of the mythological interest of the subjects re. | —a range for cattle! some of these mounds were 
itzerland, by William Chambers, 8vo .1s. 6d. cl.—Pin eo J , : ; - co d 
. The nock’s Improved Edition of Murray's Abridged English | presented on it, it is important as an example of the | forty fect high, Several of them had cen Opene 
3 Col- Serine theneend, tome. pe AR ee eee Arabic style of art, such as in Italy is called Pelasgie ; | by the direction and under the superintendence of 
ved to by tlie Raroness de Sinn anmne, - Ide ch Memnirg | the drapery lying in pleats rather than folds, clinging | the curate, and within were found rooms, and skele- 
seats of the Court of England, from the Revolution of 1688, to | to the body like wet cloths. ‘The eyes have a vacant | tons deposited In a sitting posture, with small pots 
gether Death of George II., by J. HI. Jesse, Esq., 3 vols. 8vo. 42s. cl. | stare, the faces are without expression, and the hair | at their feet, which was the position in which the an- 
n sent Seager, an oe bap aot = ae of rooney J = ! is like rolls of macearoni. ‘There is a Persian cha- | cient Mexicans were in the habit of burying their 
per, Esq. 12mo. 6s. cl.—Ingoldsby Legends, 2 series, : ° “nee s he aan oat naili we : © 
Dover vol. post 8vo, 10s. Gd. cl.—Sehiller’s Don Carlos, translated by | Tacter abont the arrangement of the hair, the pointed | dead, 1 he walls and ceilings w ere quite ge 
ng re- ©. I. Cottrell, Exq. 8vo. Os. el.—Lodge’s Peerage for 1843, | beards, and other accessories, which gives a value to | Large pieces of hewn stone and pillars were lying 
|, and og en to the I sag py eee oe — this monument in relation to the history and origin | scattered around these places, aflording ground for 
e Man Cceping y an Experiene ‘lerk, (ee r so ae shl fC ; a 2S ati ‘ “y were - i 
We 12mo. Se. c—The Law and Tinetine shai dies canis Statnte | Of art. We venture to forctell that it will furnish | the presumption that they were formerly portions 
‘en of for the Relief of Insolvent Debtors, by R. RK. Dees, Esq.,Soli- | Subject matter for most of the learned societies of | of a once great and populous city. 
y col- o, Bro. 4s. swd.—The Wassail Bowl, by A. Smith, 2 vols. | Europe, in the discussion of its art and mythology. Thence, crossing the mountains, Mr, Norman 
bd ro. “| — Pp oe Hegan , . ” . ° ° . . ~ “tari es . . " * 
> they H. 1. Rien tee eS Besides this, there are six or eight friezes, or frag- | visited the ruins of Kahbah and Zayi. 
1 sub- Part I, “French and English,” royal 32mo. 2s. 6d. roan; | ments of friezes, in relief, consisting of a great variety “T first entered the ruins of Kahbah from the 
naries Ditto, Part IL, ‘English and French,” royal 32mo. 3s. roan; | of subjects, illustrating ancient manners, dresses, | main road leading from Nohcacab to Bolen-Chen- 
of the Ronn one, royal 32mo. = poy oe &e. One represents the siege of a walled town, | Ticul. On the west side I found fragments of build- 
ch, A Bridges on the 119th Psalm, 16th edit’ 12mo. Ye. cl. i which is delineated with its towers and battle- | ings, walls, &c., scattered about, principally upon a 
ld by ; ments thronged with soldiery, who are issuing out | low range of hills. No perfect rooms were visible. 
to be —————— on a sortie, armed with stones, to attack the enemy, | Parts of walls and ceilings were seen, and the ground 
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about covered up with rubbish, mingled with broken 
pillars, sculptured work, &c. In the building farthest 
from the road, (which is in the best preservation of 
any on the west side,) we observed two square pil- 
lars, which had been taken from the door-way, and 
placed against the ceiling of the room, by some tra- 
veller, no doubt, who intended to present them to the 
world. They are about six feet high and two wide ; 
the front facings of which are deeply cut, represent- 
ing a cacique, or other dignitary, in full dress, (appa- 
rently a rich Indian costume,) with a profusion of 
feathers in his head-dress. He is represented with 
his aris uplifted, holding a whip; a boy before him 
in a kneeling position, with his hands extended in 
supplication ; underneath are hieroglyphics. The 
room is small, with the ceiling slightly curved ; dif 
fering, in this particular, from those of Chi-Chen. 
“The ruins on the east side of the road comprise 
mainly three buildings, and an immense pile of stones 


in a pyramidical form, and in a much better state of | 


preservation than those on the opposite side. These 
buildings are elevated upon a succession of terraces, 
which I ascended by a double flight of broken steps, 
to a square formed in front of each ; the sides of which 
show the existence of walls now nearly levelled, and 
overgrown with trees and vegetation. Sufficient, 
however is remaining of two buildings to indicate a 
similarity with those of the opposite side. The 
fronts measure about one hundred feet, the facades 
of which are ornamented with the most elaborate and 
skilful work, though now much broken and defaced. 
The carvings are somewhat similar to those of Chi- 
Chen ; but they are much smaller, and do not display 
as much order in thearrangement. Broken columns, 
of unusual sizes, are to be seen a short distance from 
these buildings, evidently moved from their original 
positions. The door-step of the principal inner room 
is elaborately sculptured, and entirely different from 
anything I have observed in other places. In the 
centre of one of these squares, foundation walls are 





slight natural elevation. 


The first foundation is 
now so broken that its original form cannot be fully 
determined ; but it probably was that of a parallelo- 


gram. Its front wall shows the remains of rooms 
and ceilings, with occasional pillars, which, no doubt, 
supported the corridors. The height of this wall is 
about twenty feet, and, as near as I was able to 
measure around its base, (owing to the accumula- 
tion of ruins,) it was ascertained to be two hundred 
and sixty-eight feet long, and one hundred and six- 
teen wide. In the centre of this foundation stands 
the main building, the western half only remaining, 
with a portion of the steps, outside, leading to the top. 
This part shows a succession of corridors, occupying 
the whole front, each supported by two pillars, with 
plain square caps and plinths, and intervening spaces, 
filled with rows of small ornamented pillars. In the 
rear of these corridors are rooms of small dimensions 
and angular ceilings, without any light except that | 
which the front affords, Over these corridors, or pil- 
lars, is a fine moulditig finish, its angle ornamented 
with a hook similar to those of Chi-Chen. Above 
this moulding is a finish of small plain round pillars, 
or standards, interspersed with squares of fine orna- 
mental carvings; the centre of the fagade showing 
the remains of more elaborate work, concentrated 








to be seen, which have been recently excavated. 
They, probably, were pedestals. These structures 
stand, uniformly, about four rods apart, on a line ; 
and all have mounds and a succession of broken walls 
contiguoustothem. A few rods north of these build- 
ings is a mass of broken stones, piled together in the 
shape of a pyramid, at the summit of which, to the 
height of one hundred and twenty-five feet, are still 
to be found the remains of the broken walls of an 
edifice. It is located, with reference to the cardinal 
points, like the pyramid of Chi-Chen, and was proba- 
bly used for the same purposes, (whatever those might 
have been,) though the style of the work is not similar 
or equal to it. Its sides, at the base, measure five 
hundred feet, and are mostly bare ; the loose stones 
barely maintain their form. The space occupied 
by these ruins cannot be less than a mile square. 
On the 24th of February, at sunrise, we were again 
in the saddle, passing over the same road as yester- 
| day, and following a guide, with his pack of maza 
| and water, the Yucatan ‘ staff of life,’ in pursuit of 

other ruins, situated about two and a half leagues 

south-east of those at Kahbah. The road was good, 
| and its direction through several ranchos. Halting 
at one of these, under a shed of boughs, erected in 
front of a rudely built Indian church, we took our 
| breakfast. The variety and quality of ourrepast were 
not such as to detain us long, and we were soon upon 
our route, through a hilly country to Zayi. I found 
my way to the principal ruin with little difficulty, it 
having been recently visited, as I learned from the 
natives, by Mr. Stephens,* to whose recent labours I 
was much indebted in approaching the object of my 
search ; the usual impediments of trees and wild 
thickets, by which it was surrounded, having been 
removed. The ruins of Zayi are situated in the 
| midst of a succession of beautiful hills, forming around 
them, on every side, an enchanting landscape. The 
principal one is composed of a single structure, an 
immense pile, facing the south, and standing upon a 











within a border, the arrangement of which is lost. 
There is an evident analogy existing between these 
ornaments and those of Kahbah, but order is less 
apparent. I could discover no resemblance whatever 
to those of Chi-Chen. Over these rooms of the main 
building is another terrace, or foundation, in the cen- 
tre of which is a building in similar ruins to those 
under it; having, also, broken steps leading to the 
top. It stands upon a foundation, apparently, of 
six to eight feet in height, occupying about two-thirds 
of the area: the residue probably, forming a pro- 
menade. There are three doorways yet remaining, 
the lintels and sides of which are broken, and which 
have caused the walls above to fall down. The 
walls of this part of the edifice are constructed of 
hewn stone, without any signs ofornament. A plain 
finished moulding runs through the centre ; portions 
of the cornice still remain, with three or four pieces 





— SS, 
single, and apart from all other buildings, ‘Thee 
are also various mounds in the vicinity. A few 
south are the remains of a single high wall, with ny, 
merous square apertures, like pigeon holes. Its foun. 
dation is elevated, around which the broken Walls 
and ceilings are to be seen. The summits of thy 
neighbouring hills are capped with gray broken wal 
for many miles around. I discovered no hierogly. 
phics or paintings of any kind ; neither the extraonjj. 
nary skill displayed in the ornamental carvings, agin 
Chi-Chen. On my route to these ruins I maje 
digressions from the road, and found on all sides 
numerous remains of walls and ceilings ; also, mounds 
and small pyramids, covered with the wild vegetation 
of the country.” 

Four leagues distant is Uxmal, described by Wal. 
deck, and the only ruins in Yueatan visited py 
Stephens :— ” 

* The house of the hacienda had just gone through 
a complete repair and cleaning, and held out many 
inducements for me to make my quarters there; but, 
preferring to be near to the place where I intended 
to spend my time, I ordered our trappings to be re. 
moved to the ruins, distant about one mile, whither 
I followed. I was at a loss which of the splendid 
structures to appropriate to my use ; .but the Goyer 
nor’s House had the appearance of being more ten. 
able than all the rest, or perhaps more conspicuous, 
I chose that for my future place of residence, so [ 
wended my way towards it—passing a grand and lofty 
pyramid on the right—and scrambled up the broken 
steps of the south-east angle of my prospective domi. 
cile. I took possession of three rooms: one for my 
kitchen, the others for my parlour and bed, or rather, 
sleeping-room. The rubbish was cleared away, and 
my furniture, consisting of a table and a chair, with 
which the major-domo had kindly supplied me, was 
duly arranged ; and some corn, dried pork, lard, sundry 
eggs, &c., were carefully provided. José selected the 
most finely finished pieces of ornamented stones which 
were lying about the door, and silently disposed them 
around the parlour as seats for the accommodation of 
company. We then felt ourselves perfectly at home, 
and ready to receive our friends as soon as they might 
be pleased to wait upon us. From our door we could 
see, on our right, beautiful hills undulating like the 
ground-swell of the sea; on the left, the Cordilleras, 
looking down with an air of great complaisance upon 
the plain beneath. Nature is renewing the fields far 
as the eye can reach; while in the foreground are 
the time-defying monuments of other days, garlanded 
with luxuriant shrubs and flowers, to sustain which 
they had been compelled to give up their own sym- 
metry and beauty. It was nature in her second 
childhood. The Governor's House* is a vast and 
splendid pile of ruins. It stands upon three ranges 
of terraces; the first of which is a slight projection, 
forming a finish. The great platform, or terrace above 
it, measures upwards of five hundred feet long, and 
four hundred and fifteen broad. It is encompassed 
by a wall of fine hewn stone thirty feet high, with 
angles rounded, still in good preservation. In the 
centre of this platform, upon which trees and vegeta- 
tion grow in profusion, stands a shaft of gray limestone 
in an inclined position, measuring twelve feet in cit 
cumference and eight in height ; bearing upon its sur- 
face no marks of form or ornament by which it might 
be distinguished from a natural piece. Near by isa 
rude carving of a tiger with two heads; also, I saw 
excavations near them with level curbings and 
smoothly finished inside, which are conjectured to 
have been cisterns or granaries. Along the southern 
edge of this platform are the remains of a range of 
small pillars, now broken and in confusion. Upon 
the north-west corner of this’ platform is an edifice, 
which was, no doubt, from its location, connected with 
the Governor's House. It is the smallest of all the 
ruins, Its ornaments are few and plain; the most 
remarkable of which is a continuous line of turtles, 
cut from stone of about a foot square, arranged under 
the cornices. The south-west corner has connected 











































of flat projecting stones, which formed a part of the 
top finish, The whole extent of the rear is co- | 
vered with confused piles of ruins, overgrown with 
trees, Near by these are fragments of walls and 
rooms, with a few ornaments yet remaining about 
them. Some of the rooms appear to have been | 








* On his second visit, the particulars of which, we be- ginated with the people of the country. 
| page is a section of the facade, restored 


lieve, will be shortly published by Mr. Murray. 


land down the sides, are scattered the remains of 


with it two piles of loose stones, in the pyramitical 
form; one eighty, and the other a hundred fect high, 
the sides of the bases measuring about two hundred 
feet. Their tops are broad platforms, over which, 





* The names (though misnomers) of these structures or 
On the following 
after Waldeck. 
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edifices, of which these pyramids were once probably 
Here we found pieces of pottery, 
consisting of broken pieces of vases, and supposed 
cooking utensils. Upon the main terrace stands 
another of smaller dimensions, constituting the foun- 
dation of the Governor's House. ‘The measurement 
of this terrace is three hundred and thirty-eight feet 
long, eighty-two broad, and thirty high, having a 
majestic flight of stone steps, though considerably 
broken at the centre, in front of the entrance. This 
majestic pile faces the east, is two hundred and 
seventy-two feet long, thirty-six broad, aud twenty- 
four high. The whole building is plain (unlike those 
of Chi-Chen) from the base to the mouldings, which 
run through the centre over the doorways; above 
which, to the top, are ornaments and sculptured 
work in great profusion, and of the most rich, strange, 
and elaborate workmanship. It is divided into 
double ranges of rooms, from front to rear. Two of 


the principal are situated in 
the centre, fifty-five feet 
long, ten broad, and about 
nineteen high, with an an- 
gular ceiling, occupying one 
half of the whole. [The 
high angular ceiling, shown 
in the cut, was remarked, by 
Stephens, among the Mexi- 
can ruins, and was probably 
common.] There are four- 
teen other rooms in the front 
and rear ; also, two rooms on 
each end, and one in front 
and rear of the two recesses, 
of about one-half of the average size. The interior of 
these rooms is sometimes covered with a beautiful 
hard finish, and at others presents a surface of uni- 
form square blocks of smooth stone. The floors are 
of stone, covered with a hard composition, which, 
together with the stone, is now much broken. The 
lintels, which are of zuporte wood, are decayed and 
broken, to which, in a great degree, the falling of the 
walls may be attributed. ‘The inner sides of the door- 
ways are pierced, and hooks attached, whereon doors 
were — probabiy 
swung. There 
are also aper- 
tures in the walls, 
where beams 
tested, to sup- 
port hammocks, 
some of which Ts 
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painting or decorations of. any kind, in the interior of 
the building to be discerned. The front presents the 
most remarkable architectural skill to be found about 
the building. The walls were of the most durable 
kind of limestone; and upwards of three feet thick, 
of fine hewn stone, laid with the greatest care. There 
Were eleven doorways besides those of the recesses, 








The finish of the angles, generally, was as smooth as 
though the material were cut with a sharp knife. 
The ornaments were composed of smal! square pieces 
of stone, shaped with infinite skill, and inserted be- 
tween the mortar and stone with the greatest care 
and precision, 


are still remaining upon the fagade. The most ela- 


borate were over the centre or main entrance. These | WW 
| with the nicest skill and precision. The heads of the 
| serpents are adorned with pluming feathers and tas- 


have fallen ; and now are a leap of ruins at the base. 
One of them was a figure of a man, with a head-dress 


of feathers and tassels; part of which still remains, | 
with lines of hieroglyphics underneath. The ground. | 


work of the ornaments is chiefly composed of raised 
lines, running diagonally, forming diamond or lattice 


work, over which are rosettes and stars; and, in bold | 
relief, the beautiful Chinese border. From the centre | 


of the building to the recess, at the northern extre- 


mity of the building, the ornaments have mostly | c t uter Wi 
| the northern foundation, which yet remain quite per- 


crumbled offjand are-now lying at the base in ruins; 


and the other parts, contiguous, seem ready to follow | d 
| the work of any artisans of the present day. 


the example. The rear of this edifice is more plainly 


finished; the main part of the centre has fallen. | 


Over the principal doorway are the remains of a 
female figure, in a sitting posture. 
legs have fallen. It has a fine head-dress of cap and 
tassels, and neck ornaments. The waist looks quite 
natural, and the whole was finely finished. On each 


side of this figure was hieroglyphical writing. The | 


inner rooms of the centre of the Governor's House 
still show the places of excavations, made some years 
ago, by the curate of Ticul. 


“The extensive pile of ruins designated as the | 


Nuns’ House, is situated a few rods distant, in a 
northerly direction from the Governor’s House, It 
comprises four great ranges of edifices, placed on the 


sides of a quadrangular terrace, measuring about | 


eleven hundred feet around, and varying in height 
from fifteen to twenty-four feet, its sides correspond- 
ing to the cardinal points. The principal entrance 
is through an acute-angled arched doorway, in the 
centre of the southern range, through which I entered 
into a spacious court. This range is upwards of two 
hundred feet long, twenty-five broad, and sixteen 
high ; containing eight rooms on cither side of the 
principal entrance, which are now in good preserva- 
tion. The inner and outer fagades are variously 
ornamented. Among these I observed signs, sym- 
bolical of deities and of Time, as represented to us 
as symbolized among the ancient Mexicans whose 
customs have reached us. The opposite, or northern 
range, by its superior elevation, and more elaborate 
work, was evidently the principal portion of this im- 
mense structure. Its foundation, which was twenty- 
four feet high, is now much broken. It has contained 
rooms and corridors, the walls and pillars of which 
are still remaining. This range has a wide terrace, 
or promenade, in front; which, from its elevated 
position, overlooks the whole ruins, The front wall 
presents five doorways, the lintels and sides of which 
have fallen, and filled up the rooms with their 
crumbling ruins. It measures about two hundred 
and forty-six feet in length, and twenty-five in width, 
and its height is now only about twenty-six feet. 
Something like one-third of the ornaments upon the 
facade yet remain, which bear evidence of great 


| elevated than the others. 





About two-thirds of the ornaments | 


The hands and | 
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power of combination, and extraordinary skill in the 
building. No part of the edifice, however, is per. 
fect. The east and west ranges stand upon founda- 
tions which are ten feet high. The ranges are about 
one hundred and forty feet in length, thirty-four in 
breadth, and twenty-five in height, having four door- 
ways, divided into eight rooms each. Those of the 
cast are in good preservation—those of the west are 
much fallen and broken. The largest one of the 
rooms. lies on the east side, and measures thirty feet 
by twelve. The others range about twelve by eight- 
een; having ante-rooms on either side, nine by 
twelve. The height of the ceiling is uniform through- 
out, and the walls are finished with a clean, white, 
hard substance. The finish and style, as well as the 
arrangement of the ornaments, on all sides of these 
walls, are different. They are much broken, and 
many pieces are lost, which renders it quite impos- 
sible to get at the designs. The northern front, no 
doubt, was the principal one, as I judge from the 
remains, as well as from the fact, that it is more 
The southern range is 
more plain, both in its front and rear, The eastern 
facade is filled with elaborate ornaments, differing 
entirely from the others, and better finished. The 
western facade is much broken. The remains of two 
great serpents, however, are still quite perfect ; their 
heads turned back, and entwining each other, they 
extend the whole length of the fagade, through a 
chaste ground-work of ornamental lines, interspersed 
with various rosettes. They are put together by small 
blocks of stone, exquisitely worked, and arranged 





sels, their mouths widely extended, and their tails 
represent the rattle divisions, In the rear of, and 
within a few feet of, the eastern range, are the re- 
mains of a similar range, which is now almost in 
total ruins. ‘There appear to have been connecting 
walls, or walks, from this range to the pyramid near 
by, as I judged from the rubbish and stones that can 
be traced from one to the other. The outer walls of 


fect, are not excelled, in point of workmanship, by 
The 
outer angles, in parti- 
cular, are worked with 
a skill which is almost 
incredible. Among the 
great variety of orna- 
ments,- with which 
these edifices abound 
at present, I discover- 


| ed a number of large 
| stone 


hooks, finely 
carved, and none of 
them broken. They 
generally are placed 
over the doorways, 
and upon the angles 
of the buildings, and must have been an impor- 
tant or afavourite ornament, from the conspicuous 
places invariably chosen for them. There are also 
figures of men, representing Indians, in standing and 
sitting postures, with long clubs; but they are rude, 
both in design and execution. Within these quad- 
rangular edifices is a terrace about six feet wide, ex+ 
tending round the entire court, with flights of steps 
on all sides, descending to the large court below, which 
is covered with square blocks of stone, considerably 
worn, The surface was broken, and covered with 
earth and vegetation. In the centre of the court is 
an excavation, in which an immense shapeless stone 
was discoyered, similar to one excavated from the 
area of the main terrace of the Governor’s House, 
“The Pyramid is situated about two rods easterly 
from the ruins of the Nuns* House, to which it ap- 
pears, in some way, to have been connected. It pre- 
sents a fine exterior of hewn stone, large at the base, ~ 
and their sizes diminishing as they approach the plat- 
form. The sides are precipitous, much broken, and 
covered with trees. Its base measures five hundred 
feet ; from the base to the summit or platform it is 
one hundred. The summit is reached, on the eastern 
side, by a flight of a hundred stone steps, each one 
foot high, and about six inches deep ; making the 
ascent quite difficult, although the steps are still in 
good preservation. The area of the platform mea- 
sures seventy-two feet in length and twenty-one in 
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width, and is occupied by an edifice sixty feet long, 
twelve wide, and twenty high; having two rooms 
both on the east and on the west sides, and one on 
either end. These rooms are much defaced, and 
their doorways dilapidated. The eastern front has 
two doorways, and two small pavilions projecting six 
or eight inches from the facade, supported by plain 
pilasters. The western fagade is ornamented with 
human figures similar to caryatides, finely sculptured 
in stone with great art. Their heads are covered with 
@ casque, and ear ornaments similar to those worn by 
the Egyptians. They haves ls around their 
bodies. On the western side, in§mediately in front 
of the doorway, is a platform, or roof of a room, the 
base or floor of which includes about twenty feet of 
the inclined side of the pyramid ; leading to which 
is a broken plane, once occupied by the steps. Here 
are two rooms, one of which is of an unusually large 
size, with a proportionate doorway, fronting the Nuns’ 
House. The interior of these rooms was finely 
finished with smooth stone. There appeared to be 
no communication from them with any other part. 
The front and sides of the exterior were filled with 
sculptured work of the most elaborate and incom- 
ptehensible description. The same degree of skill and 
precision was perceptible here that distinguishes the 
whole ruins, Below these rooms, at or near the base 
of the side, are others, where excavations have been 
made. They are now much broken, and covered 
with the fallen ruins, 

“A few rods distant, in a south-west direction 
from the Governor’s House, are the remains of an 
extensive range, or succession of ruins. They, pro- 
bably, were once of no inconsiderable importance in 
the place. They are composed of terraces, walls, 
rooms and corridors, and court-yards. The principal 
ruin fronts the north, and, probably, was connected 
with the Governor’s House. A wall of two hundred 
feet remains standing upon a foundation of ten feet. 
Its width is twenty-five feet; having ranges of rooms 
in both sides, only parts of which remain. This wall 
has an acute-angled arch doorway through the centre, 
similar to that of the Nuns’ House, with rooms on 
both sides. The top of this wall has numerous square 
apertures through it, which give it the appearance of 
pigeon-holes; and its edge is formed like the gable- 
end of a house, uniformly notched. In front of this 
wall appears to have been an immense court or 
square, enclosed by stone walls, leading to the Nuns’ 
House. The interior of this square, apparently, shows 
the ruins of walls and rooms and walks; but nothing 
definite could be made out, as the ruins were almost 
level with the ground, and overgrown with trees and 
grass. At intervals, along the outer wall, in a north- 
west direction, the ruins of rooms were seen, evidently 
a regular succession of them. In the rear of the 
principal wall is another court or square, but much 
smaller than that in front, having broken corridors, 
and the sides running back to an artificial elevation 
of about fifty feet; the form of which was lost, owing 
to the dilapidation of the sides and angles. Ruins of 
rooms and corridors, both at its base and summit, 
were perceptible. Other squares can be defined by 
the broken walls contiguous to these extensive ruins; 
also, numerous mounds; one of which, discovered 
west, of the Nuns’ House, is found to be an immense 
reservoir or cistern, having a double curb ; the inte- 
rior of which was beautifully finished with stucco, and 
in good preservation. Some of these mounds have 
been excavated, as I have already mentioned, and 
seemed to have been intended originally for sepul- 
chres. In the centre of the avenue between the 
Governor’s House and the Nuns’ House, in a line 
with the principal doorway of the latter building, 
are the ruins of two walls, running parallel with each 
other, north and south, about twelve feet apart. The 
eastern and inner side shows the remains of a serpent 
along its facade, similar to that of the Nuns’ House 
—a small portion, however, only remains. It also 
shows rooms and ceilings quite level with the ground. 
The western wall is more perfect, and has a ring in- 
serted in its fagade, like those of Chi-Chen ; but, 
instead of ornaments, presents hieroglyphics upon its 
sides. The short. period to which I was, unfortu- 
nately, restricted in the examination of these sublime 
ruins, (and these remarks will apply to all which 
have come under my observation,) has permitted me 
to touch but slightly even upon those which have 
appeared to be the most prominent. Months might 


be spent among them, and then one would only have 
entered upon the threshold of an investigation into 
their wonders.” 

Here ends Mr. Norman’s narrative, so far as the 
ruins are concerned ; and all speculation we reserve 
for another occasion. Subsequently Mr. Norman 
incidentally observes :— 

“'The whole of Campeachy rests upon a subterra- 
neous cavern of the ancient Mayas. It is now difficult 
to ascertain whether these quarries or galleries, which, 
according to the traditions of the country, are un- 
derstood to be immense, served for the abode of the 
people who executed the work. Nothing reveals the 
marks of man’s sojourning here; not even the traces 
of smoke upon the vaults were visible. It is more 
probable that the greater part of this excavation 
was used as a depository for their dead. This sup- 
position has been strengthened by the discovery of 
many openings of seven feet deep by twenty inches 
in breadth, dug horizontally in the walls of the 
caverns. These excavations, however, are few; and 
the galleries have been but little investigated and less 
understood. Even the inhabitants of the dwellings 
above know scarcely anything respecting these dark 
habitations. * * 

“In the neighbourhood of Campeachy are many 
ruins which richly deserve the attention of travellers, 
but which the time to which my short excursion was 
limited, would not permit me the gratification of 
visiting to any extent. Upon a small river near 
Champoton, some leagues inland, where it enlarges 
to a very considerable lake, are situated many ruins 
of a kind of sculpture displaying the finest taste; but 
the edifices are so buried beneath the water and earth 
that surround them, that it would require great 
labour and perseverance to investigate them. Four 
leagues to the north of Campeachy there exist many 
tumuli, which cannot be visited during the rainy 
season without much risk and inconvenience. Three 
leagues farther north is a little peninsula, called 
Jaina. Here is situated a very large tumulus, around 
which have been found a number of small earthen 
figures, and some flint heads of lances, very finely 
formed. To the antiquarian and the curious this 
ruin presents many attractions. From this tumulus, 
and other places contiguous to ruins of immense 
cities, in the vicinity of Campeachy, were procured 
among the crumbling walls, some skeletons and 
bones that have evidently been interred for ages, also 
a collection of idols, fragments, flint spear-heads, and 
axes; besides sundry articles of pottery-ware, well 
wrought, glazed, and burnt. These interesting relics 
are now in the possession of the author.—[ We here 
give one of the most remarkable as a specimen.] 





— These Idols are supposed to have been the house- 
; hold gods of the people who inhabited these regions. 
They are hollow, and contain balls about the size 
of a pea, * * One represents a turtle, beautifully 





wrought in a fine hard earthy substance, This 
figure, by its frequent appearance throughout the 
ruins of Yucatan, was undoubtedly one of great im. 
portance, either from its religious or civil associations, 
*- * The idols, which are, so far as I am at present 
informed, the only ones from Yucatan ever before 
brought into this country, are unlike any that have 
been found in other parts of Mexico.” 

We have now only to wait the publication of My 
Stephens’s volumes, respecting which this hurried 
narrative of a chance traveller will awaken fresh curi- 
osity. Mr. Stephens visited the country previously 
well instructed, and with all the required aids: s 
that we have a reasonable assurance that his any 
work will be equally instructive and interesting. 





NATIONAL ART-UNION. 

We have just received a letter addressed by Mr, 
Parkes to Mr. Moon: a pleasant brochure, the facts 
wherein will serve to enlighten and amuse the public, 
Mrs. Parkes is, we believe, the representative of the 
Bowyer family, print publishers of fame and reputa- 
tion before Mr. Moon was born ; and she is herself a 
print publisher of respectability, as our readers pro- 
bably know. However, let us be silent, and listen to 
the statement of one so competent to offer an opinion 
on this subject :— 

“T have perused a prospectus of the National Art 
Union, of which I have reason to believe that you 
are the projector, and to know that you are, at least, 
the person to be most immediately, and perhaps, 
most largely interested in its success. * * A delicate 
allusion to private enterprise, amid flourishes of art- 
encouragement and public benefaction, is scarcely 
sufficient to encourage a discerning public to place 
25,000 guineas at the entire and absolute disposal of 
twelve tradesmen deeply interested in its outlay, and 
commencing with the appropriation of one-half the 
sum to the purchase of four articles, the property of 
the most conspicuous of their colleagues. For you 
know, Mr. Moon, that for the first four engravings 
with which this Union is to present the public, you 
are personally responsible. You have ordered them, 
have advertised and subscribed two of them, and have 
promised to pay for them all. * * I must assure you, 
sir, that your appearance in this matter has astonished 
and confounded me so much, that I find great diffi- 
culty in persuading myself that Mr. Moon, projector 
of the National Art-Union, and Mr. Moon, of Thread- 
needle Street, can be one and the same person—so 
opposite are the two characters you have under- 
taken to play, and so curious and perplexing is 
the equivocation of your present position. * * Have 
you not levied contributions on the great and wealthy, 
and ‘ the middle classes’ of this country ? and has not 
the Continent expressed its admiration of English art 
by solid and substantial tokens paid into your trea- 
sury? * * Your Waterloo Banquet is already largely 
subscribed. The proofs before the letters at 15/. 15s, 
proofs 127. 12s., and prints 102. 10s. Your prospectus 
lies before me, and I quote from it :—* Mr. Moon's 
object is, on his part, to add to the value of the publi- 
cation by so limiting the number of impressions as shall 
enable him to insure fine copies to the whole of his 
subscribers, who are therefore requested to favour 
him with early applications to prevent disappoint 
ment.’—These are Mr. Moon’s words, and although 
not exactly English, they do, however clumsily, con- 
vey Mr. Moon’s conviction, that it is impossible to 
print an unlimited number of fine impressions—that 
to limit the number is to add to the value of the 
publication, and is sufficient to justify his charge of 
from ten to fifteen guineas for a print, a proof, ora 
proof before the letters. But the moon changes; 
in the next quarter I learn that * Science has been 
summoned to the aid of the arts; that Electrotype 
copies are in all respects as excellent as the originals; 
and that this invention, ‘by multiplying fo any extent 
the productions of the durin, will enable the producet 
of a fine print to supply it at the cost formerly of the 
commonest engravings.’ This decided contradiction 
to Mr. Moon’s published conviction, is published with 
Mr. Moon’s name and sanction, with no greater space 
of time between than from June to December! Will 
not this influence the subscribers to Mr. Moo's 
Banquet? Will not they request that science may 
‘be summoned to the aid of art, in order to secure 
them at the cost of a sovereign, an engraving for W 
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they were charged fifteen guineas? Will they be 
gatisfied to pay the latter sum, when by waiting till 
the second year of the National Art-Union they may 
the same prize for one pound one shilling, 

‘so exactly equal to the original, that the most com- 
judges —(Mr. Moon and his patrons)—* find 

it impossible to distinguish the one from the other— 
a result that rests upon indubitable authority’? Mr. 
Moon does not believe that the subscribers to his 
Waterloo Banquet are absolute fools; nor can he 
himself desire that they should consider him a knave ; 
but the man who demands fifteen guineas for that 
which ‘science has enabled him to sell for twenty-one 
shillings’ is not held up to public admiration as an 
example of integrity ; and there is an old proverb, 
very applicable to those who lay out fifteen guineas 
on what can be honestly purchased for a sovereign. 
If these facts were, as they are stated Mr. Moon, do 
you not think, sir, they might induce those who have 
t t of paying ten or fifteen guineas as subscribers 
to the Waterloo Banquet, to pause and reflect before 
they now resolve to do so? But why do I say twenty- 
one shillings for the fac-simile? * * The subscriber 
of one guinea will choose one of these indubitable 
-similes (at least he ought, according to the pro- 
mise here laid down, to be enabled to do so): he will 
have the chance of a picture worth at least twenty- 
five guineas, or ‘a more to be desired acquisition, a 
fine proof of a rare and costly print,’ and to the pro- 
curing of this chance for him one-half of his guinea is 
to go; so that the publisher's valuation of the Elec- 
trotype print is already reduced to ten and sixpence. 
In addition, the subscriber is to have the honour of 
supporting a host of canvassing agents. * * Adver- 
tisements, catalogues, attendants, travelling expenses, 
rent of exhibition-rooms, &c. must, wherever the ex- 
periment fails, be paid for from this source. Thus 
the publisher's estimate of the actual worth of the 
National Art-Union prints will be found not to ex- 
ceed five shillings. Do you fancy, Mr. Moon, that the 
public will not consider these things, and ask them- 
selyes why they should pay ten or fifteen guineas for 
that which can be sold, with profit,for five shillings ?” 
Mrs. Parkes states, and truly, that the subscribers 
to the costly prints published by Mr. Moon, have a 
just right to ask these questions, and to have them 4 
answered. But we promised to be silent and attentive. 
“ According to your scheme, out of 25,000 guineas, 
s0 large a portion of which is to be laid out in already 
published engravings, it does not appear that more 
than 800/. will be devoted to the engraving of new 
plates, * * I cannot find, nor will the artist find, in 
your prospectus any proof of comprehensiveness, ex- 
cept this, that the plan embraces, either as prizes or 
subscription prints, all the stock on hand of yourself, 
and perhaps of some of the other agents to the 
scheme. * * Whom then is this all-destroying scheme 
toserve? I have shown how you, sir, will reap a 
large and immediate profit by the project, at the ex- 
pense indeed of an ultimate and ruinous loss. That 
immediate profit may be shared by the other print- 
sellers who are your colleagues in the National Art- 
Union; and there remain the secretaries, whose 
interests have no doubt been cared for. One of them 
is a copperplate printer, and the other a dealer in 
plate glass! while the society itself is a joint-stock 
company of frame-makers, on the sale of whose pro- 
duce the canvassing agents will receive some ten per 
cent. as a commission ; in addition to the like com- 
mission on their receipts for tickets of the National 
Art-Union itself. The projector of the National 
Art-Union is the proprietor of the four plates, from 
which prints are to be sold to the amount of 25,000 
guineas, half of which sum is to be laid out partly in 
the purchase of pictures, some of which he holds, and 
partly in the purchase of fine impressions of rare and 
costly prints, most part of which are to come out of 
his stock. ‘To a less degree, but in much the same 
way, the twelve co-partners may be benefited. Mr. 
Richard Lloyd, the secretary in chief, will now ad- 
Yantageously employ his lately idle presses and un- 
employed hands in printing off innumerable impres- 
sions of the plates, to be delivered on subscription to 
the anticipated 25,000 supporters of the National 
Att-Union: while Mr. J. H. Grundy, sub-secretary, 
will come in for his full share of profit, by the exten- 
five dealings in his fragile commodity which the 
establishment of this institution will make necessary. 





The printer, the plate glass dealer, and the frame- 


maker then may fairly and must fully profit by the 
scheme.” 

We are quite content to leave these facts, without 
comment, to the consideration of—the public. 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Our readers will be glad to hear that Dr. Lepsius 
and his party are already encamped at the foot of 
the Pyramids, and engaged in active operations. 
The following is an extract from a hurried note for- 
warded by a private friend :— 

The Pyramids, Noy. 18. 

“ We were startled the day before yesterday by an 
extraordinary storm. I was drawing at the mouth 
of my tent, about four in the afternoon, when I 
heard distant thunder, like the prelude to a summer 
storm in England. I took little notice of it, but to 
observe the beautiful colour of the clouds. In a few 
moments, a drop or two of rain caused me to retire 
further into the tent, when suddenly the wind rose 
violently. Mr. —— rushed out to hold down the 
cords of the tent, while I held the walls inside; but 
in an instant all was torn away, and the Doctor's 
tent also; and down came a deluge of rain and large 
hail stones, and in five minutes all our books, clothes, 
beds, &c. were drenched through, and the violence 
of the hail nearly blinded us. But this was not 
the worst of it; while we were hurrying here and 
there to gather up our things, a torrent, almost a 
river, came rushing and pouring down upon us, and, 
in a moment, swept everything before it into a sort 
of iake or pond, which it formed in the lower part of 
the desert, near to our encampment. The disaster 
happened so suddenly that we could hardly compre- 
hend it. The storm passed away nearly as quickly 
as it came, and we were all in despair—all wet 
through, of course,—plunging here and there for our 
portfolios, &c. Some things are still in the lake, 
others have been fished up or dug out of the sand. 
Very little, however, is lost. The Doctor’s papers 
are nearly all saved, but are in a sad state. When 
night came on, we were forced to sleep in the tombs 
near at hand; luckily most of our trunks were there, 
for the tombs serve us for a kitchen, so we had dry 
things to put on; and I am glad to say we are none 
vf-us the worse for this catastrophe.” 

The Government, on the application of the 
Council of the Royal Society, seconded by M. 
Brunow, the Russian ambassador, has directed that 
the Magnetic Observatories shall be continued for 
three years longer. 

It was lately mentioned in the newspapers that a 
lady had accidentally discovered that the sister of 
Sir Sydney Smith, with her son, were in a state of 
utter poverty, and in charge of an empty house near 
the Regent's Park. We confess the circumstance 
appeared to us so discreditable to the memory of 
the gallant officer that we were unwilling to believe, 
and did not therefore advert to it. It appears, how- 
ever, to have been but too true, and Miss Jane 
Porter having brought the subject under the atten. 
tion of Sir Robert Peel, she received from him the 
following reply :— 

“Whitehall, Dee. 5, 1942. 

* Madam—I have just read a letter written by you, de- 
tailing facts connected with the past and present circum- 
stances of Mrs. Dwyer, a very near connection of the late 
Sir Sydney Smith. The meansat my disposal being confined 
to limited donations from a fund called the Royal Bounty, 
are very restricted, but such as they are they shall be ap- 
plied by me with the greatest satisfaction to her relief. 

**| think it probable that they cannot be so in a manner 
more acceptable to her feelings than through your inter- 
vention, and if you will permit me, I will place the sum of 
1502. in your hands, to be applied for the benefit of Mrs. 
PT wil write to Lord Haddington with respect to her 
son; and mention the general purport of your letter to Mr. 
Emerson Tennent. I have the honour to be, Madam, your 
obedient servant, * Ropert Pre.” 

The son, being desirous of employment in the 
navy, has since been appointed clerk’s assistant on 
board H.M.S. Thunderbolt. 


The Belgian Minister of the Interior has addressed 
a letter to the Royal Academy of Sciences and 
Belles Lettres at Brussels, calling upon them for 
inscriptions, in Latin and French, for a marble slab 
about to be placed over the tomb of the poet F. B. 
Rousseau. The poet, it appears, who died at Brus- 
sels, in 1741, was interred in the church of the 
Carmes- Déchaussés, in that city. When that church 
was demolished, in 1810, hisremains were exhumed, 





and transported to the church of Notre-Dame, in 
the sacristy of which edifice, and in a wretched 
coffin, they now lie—a neglect of the great refugee 
bard which Government has, at length, determined 
to repair. 

The plot thickens resjecting the Art-Unions. 
Since our last publication Prince Albert has been 
announced as Patron of the National,—and a public 
meeting of artists expressly held to protest against 
the misleading assumptions of the prospectus of the 
said National. ‘The printsellers, too, have followed 
the example of inf at least one of the most 
intelligent has don® so, as appears in another part of 
our paper. All this is amusing enough to us, who 
from the first denounced the project. But we trust 
the public will not be misled by this cry of mad- 
dog ; the trick is a very stale one. The National 
is, no doubt, a self-seeking project, set on foot by 
interested speculators: but “the be all and the end 
all” of its special offence is, that this self-seeking is 
so manifest on the surface that it becomes an in- 
sult. The project itself is not so objectionable in 
point of morality as the “ Little-go” scheme at the 
Polytechnic, with its prizes of “ mathematical, astro- 
nomical, and all kinds of philosophical apparatus,” 
musical instruments, collections in mineralogy, con- 
chology. And observe, that what is so well urged by 
Mrs. Parkes (in the preceding article) with reference 
to electrotype copies, applies with equal force to the 
engravings given by all the Art-Unions, A Corres- 
pondent indeed insists that our comments, in refer- 
ence to the policy of the directors of the Polytechnic 
Union in securing the services of the Etching Club, 
were likely to mislead the uninformed, who might 
infer that as copies of the * Deserted Village’ were 
ata premium, copies of the Shakspeare Songs would 
be a profitable investment. We think not ; as Mrs. 
Parkes tells Mr. Moon, “ the public is no longer the 
kind, credulous, unreasoning creature you have oc- 
casionally found it ;” and why it is not we may here- 
after take occasion to explain: but surely everybody 
must know that etchings on copper, of which only two 
hundred copies are taken, will have a very different 
market as well as artistic value, from copics taken 
from electrotype plates, or etchings on steel, always 
hard, wiry, and metallic, and which can be multi- 
plied till they are not worth the paper they are 
printed on. The only circumstance in connexion 
with this exposure which we regret is, that Prince 
Albert should have been so injudiciously advised to 
put himself in front of the battle. It is now cur- 
rently reported, that, as the step has been taken, an 
attempt will be made to maintain the position, and 
that a Committce is forthwith to be formed, which 
will triumph over all opposition. We hope this 
experiment will not be tried. There will be no diffi- 
culty, of course, in finding a Committee with high- 
sounding names to any scheme patronized by Prince 
Albert—but names won't do, and the battle is but 
begun. It were better therefore to retire at once ; 
and his patronage will only be remembered as the 
one error made by the Prince with reference to pub- 
lic opinion. 





DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 
Last Week of the Season. 

The DIORAMA, Regent’s Park, WILL POSITIVELY BE 
CLOSED on SATURDAY NEXT, the 3ist instant, when both Pic- 
tures, now exhibiting, viz. THE VILLAGE OF ALAGNA, and THE 
SHRINE OF THE NATIVITY, will be removed, and replaced by 
subjects of great novelty and interest. Open from 10 till 4. 











SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


Dec. 17.—Prof. Wilson in the chair.—The Secre- 
tary read a paper on the past and present condition 
of the Dehra Dhoon, by J. D. Macdonald, Esq. 
—The Dehra Dhoon is a valley cut off from the 
plains between the Jumna and Ganges by the 
Servalic range of hills, a chain of tertiary formation, 
averaging about 2,000 feet in height; and divided 
from the great Himalaya mountains on the north by 
another lofty ridge of primary rocks. The average 
distance of these ranges from each other is about 
eight miles. Its climate is moist, like that of Bengal, 
but it is cooler; its soil is good; and it is capable 
of growing the productions both of temperate and 
tropical regions. In the days of Jahangueir, it was 
a perfect garden, densely populated, traversed by 
canals and aqueducts in every direction, and covered 
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with fruit and grain. This state of prosperity was 
arrested about a century and a half ago, by a petty 
civil war between the Rajas of Sirinuggar and 
Nahun, which ceased only with the accession of the 
Gorkhas of Nepal, who governed the Dhoon with an 
iron hand, until they retreated before the arms of the 
East India Company. By this time the population 
was nearly exterminated ; rank jungle covered the 
lands where fields and orchards had flourished ; a 
deadly malaria destroyed the lives which misrule 
had spared; and the few: remaining inhabitants 
dragged out a life of squalid wretchedness in isolated 
patches of half-cultivated ground, for the possession 
of which they had to struggle with the wild beasts, 
now infesting the greatest portion of the valley. 
Things remained in this state till about fifteen years 
ago, when the sanatorium of Landour and Mussoorie 
was established in the northern edge of the valley, on 
the recommendation of Dr. Royle. Cottages were 
soon built, European fruit and roots were introduced, 
and now upwards of a hundred houses are seen scat- 
tered over the uneven ridge, at a height of between 
6,000 and 8,000 feet, each surrounded by its garden, 
and forming beautiful and picturesque objects, The 
cultivation of the Dhoon, however, made no progress, 
and the settlement drew its supplies from Saharun- 
pore, and other districts, until, in 1837, when a 
number of gentlemen obtained grants of tracts of 
land in the valley. The land then in cultivation 
amounted to about 20,000 acres, or a little more ; 
all the rest was a vast wilderness, filled with wild 
elephants, tigers, boars, &c.; and the whole very 
unhealthy from malaria. The grantees proceeded 
to occupy their lands; while the famine of 1837 was 
devastating Upper India, and multitudes of cultiva- 
tors were actually dying of starvation. Agents were 
consequently dispatched ; several thousands of poor 
wretches were brought into the Dhoon ; houses were 
built for them ; food supplied daily to themselves 
and families ; and as soon as their strength was sufli- 
ciently restored, they were supplied with cattle, 
ploughs, seed, and every necessary to set them up. 
All went on well until the beginning of July, 1838. 
The people were happy ; the climate delightful ; and 
cultivation was extending in every direction, About 
the middle of the month the rains came on; the 
half-subdued malaria broke out; the new comers 
had not recovered the shock their constitutions had 
suffered by starvation, and fever appeared among 
them. About one in ten died; and nearly all the 
remainder decamped to their old habitations, carrying 
with them the tools and implements they had been 
supplied with; and, in many cases, even driving 
away the cattle. Mr. Macgregor, who had charge 
of a considerable tract, was taken ill in the middle 
of September, and obliged to leave his land for five 
weeks, On his return, he says,—‘‘ Of several hun- 
dreds whom I had left on the grant, and left fully 
supplied with food, medicine, and five native medical 
attendants, only 38 souls remained.” The expecta- 
tions of the grantees were thus frustrated; but the 
capabilities of the Dhoon were fully proved. Every- 
thing cultivated grew luxuriantly, and the indigo was 
very fine; but the insalubrity of the climate was un- 
deniable ; though there is every probability that an 
extended cultivation will greatly diminish this evil ; 
as is shown, indeed, by the accounts of the former 
Se, and by the experience of the few years 
that have followed the first unfortunate experiment. 
The efforts of the speculators, although unprofitable 
to themselves, have not been useless. A thousand 
families are now comfortably settled, who would 
otherwise have assuredly been starved ; and 10,000 
acres of jungle have been reclaimed, adding greatly 
to the salubrity of the valley. The sums sunk by 
the grantees ainounted to about 250,000 rupees, and 
the returns are only about 20,000 per annum; but 
it must be remembered that the greater portion of 
the outlay was thrown away on the absconding 
labourers, on experiments, buildings, and unproduc- 
tive establishment. (The remainder of the paper 
was chiefly statistical, and incapable of abridgment.) 
The population of the Dhoon was 20,179, in 1823; 
30,817, in 1838 ; and is now estimated at 50,000. 





STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 
Dec. 19.—T. Tooke, Esq. V.P., in the chair.— 
Nine Fellows were elected. 
A paper was read, by G, R, Porter, Esq., entitled, 











‘An Examination of some facts obtained at the re- 
cent enumeration of the Inhabitants of Great Bri- 
tain,’ in continuation of a paper read before the 
Society, in December, 1841 (see Athen. ante, p. 15). 
The author has since been favoured with a statement 
of the ages of males and females living in 1841 in 
each county of England and Wales, and has exa- 
mined the same in comparison with similar state- 
ments obtained at the census of 1821. The returns 
of ages in 1841 are as complete as could possibly be 
expected. Out of 15,906,589 persons in England 
and Wales, there are only 48,514, or 1 in 8327 whose 
ages are not ascertained. The returns made under 
the census of 1821 were far less complete in this par- 
ticular. The number of returns made from all the 
counties in England and Wales, in 1821, was 15,773, 
out of which only 415 were wanting in the statement 
of ages. Assuming that the proportionate numbers 
at different ages in the parishes and places not 
making returns, were the same as would have been 
found had the returns comprised the whole popula- 
tion, the centesimal proportions of different ages at 
each period are as follows :— 
Years. 1821. 
Under 5 ....cccce. 14.87 13.24 
5 and under 1( 11.97 
My was 15 14 10.89 
ie 9.97 
> 17.80 
ma % 80 12.89 
Dn 349.59 


1841. 


50 on j 3.59 6.45 
60 jo 7 od 4.40 
—: 3 2.28 2.16 
80 = 

0 je 100 
100 and upwards § 


0.59 
0.05 

100.00 100.00 

If the rapid increase of population be a proof of 
the prosperity of a country, then has England reason 
to be satisfied with its progress. In 40 years, from 
1801 to 1841, our numbers have grown, in England 
and Wales alone, from 8,872,980 to 15,911,725, 
being an increase of 7,038,754, or within a very small 
fraction of 2 per cent., annually calculated upon the 
population of 1801. During this time we have been 
sending forth emigrants by tens of thousands to our 
various colonies, where their presence conduces in 
fully as great a degree to increase the power of 
England as if they had stayed at home. This rate of 
increase is far greater than has been made in France 
during the same time, as will be perceived by the 
following table :— 

England and Wales. France. 

1801 .... 8,872,980 .... 27,349,003 
1821 .... 11,978,875 .... 30,461,875 .... 35.00 .... 11.38 
1831 .... 13,897,187 .... 32,569,223 .... 16.01 ..... 6.92 
1841 .... 15,911,725 .... 34,194,875 .... 1449.... 4.99 

The progress in England, so great when compared 
with another European kingdom, assumes a different 
character when contrasted with the progress of the 
United States of America. There, the population in 
1800, was 5,305,925, and in 1840, had reached 
17,062,566, being an increase of 2214 per cent., more 
than 54 per cent. per annum. 


Increase per cent. 
England. France. 





Mepico-Boranicat Socrety.—Dec. 14,— Earl 
Stanhope in the chair.—A lecture was delivered, by 
Dr. Cooke, ‘On the Medical Properties of the 
Natural Order Papaveracee.-—The lecturer com- 
menced by stating and defending the doctrine, that 
the natural order to which a plant belongs indicates 
its medical properties, with certain limitations and 
exceptions. The limitations (by attention to which 
the number of exceptions is greatly reduced) are, 
following Decandolle—1, that similar parts of plants 
shall be compared ; 2, that the plants shall be under 
the same circumstances as to age, soil, culture, light, 
&c. ; 3, the mode of preparation shall be the same ; 
4, we must not confound difference in degree of 
activity (from dilution of the active principle by 
starch, gum, &c.) with difference of kind ; 5, account 
must be taken of the impossibility of deciding what 
are the true primary effects of remedies; 6, no true 
natural system has yet been discovered, hence many 
plants are doubtless wrongly placed; 7, mechani- 
cal or accidental properties (as rough hairs, &c.) 
must be distinguished from those really medical. 
Tried by these tests, the Papaveracee would exhibit 
a general similarity of effects—viz. narcotic, with the 
addition, where morphine is absent, of acrid and 
irritant. The chief genera possessing irritant proe 





perties are Chelidonium, Argemona, and Sanguinaria, 
They blister and inflame the skin, but at the same 
time are decidedly narcotic. Even opium, when 
new, will cause sneezing and lachrymation, and when 
deprived of morphine has still more evidently inj, 
tant powers. The lecturer then discussed the share 
each of the chemical principles found in opium, as 
morphine, narcotine, narceine, meconine, &e, has 
in influencing its peculiar powers. 


InstituTE or British ARCHITECTS.—Dec, 19 
J. Shaw, Esq. in the chair.—The Chevalier Bunsen 
and M. Renard, of Tournay, were elected Honora 
Members.—Mr. Fowler, Hon. Sec., on presenting a 
plan of Hamburgh, from M. Chateauneuf, mentioned 
as a gratifying circumstance that our Countryman, 
Mr. Lindley, the engineer, had been appointed by 
the Senate to superintend in part the rebuilding of 
the city—Mr. George Godwin read a paper, illus. 
trated by drawings, on Tournay Cathedral, described 
as one of the most interesting buildings in Belgium, 
whether regarded as a specimen of the architectural 
skill of two different periods of time, or as Tecalling 
by association the events of many ages. In form it 
is a Latin cross, with five towers, namely, two at 
each end of the transept and one at the centre of 
the cross. The transept is terminated, both north 
and south, by a semi-circular absis, similar to many 
churches in Cologne and other parts of Germany, 
The nave has an aisle on each side, separated by 
piers and small columns, bearing semi-circular arches, 
which in various parts approach the horse-shoe form, 
Above these is a second range of piers, and arches of 
similar or greater height than the first, forming the 
front of a large gallery, extending the width of the 
aisles. Painting and gilding have been extensively 
used throughout the building. M. Dumortier, 
one of the government commission appointed to 
restore’ the Cathedral, hes published two pam- 
phlets, to prove that the nave and transepts are as 
old as the sixth century. Mr. Godwin showed, by 
analogy, as well as by reference to a manuscript lately 
discovered, that it was not older than the eleventh 
century. The choir was rebuilt at the end of the 
twelfth century and beginning of the thirteenth, and 
is a fine example of early pointed architecture, 
Until very lately the triforium of the choir and 
many decorative portions of the building were bricked 
up and obscured, the paintings were covered with 
whitewash, and the sculptured capitals were dis- 
figured. 20,000/., however, have been voted for its 
restoration, and the works are now proceeding 
rapidly. The length of the Cathedral within the 
walls is about 420 feet; the width of the nave, in- 
cluding the aisles, 70 feet; the height of the choir, 
110 feet. As a datum for comparison, Salisbury 
Cathedral is 30 feet longer, 8 wider, and 29 lower. 





Society or Arts.—Dec. 21.—G. Moore, Esq.V.P, 
in the chair.— Mr. A. Smith continued his explana- 
tions of the Manufacture of Wire Rope.—The vari- 
ous kinds of rope were described, and the peculiar 
adaptation of each to the purpose for which it is 
used. The “ selvagee,” or parallel arrangement of 
the wire, is that which makes a rope of the greatest 
strength, and is the form adopted by Mr. Smith in 
making his wire-rope for standing riggthg, the rope 
being made perfectly round, and being bound with 
yarn. The various modes of combining the strands 
of twisted ropes was illustrated by diagrams, showing 
the geometrical arrangement of the strands in the 
transverse sections of different ropes. In those com- 
binations which leave large interstices, a hempen 
core is introduced in the centre of the rope, and, in 
some ropes, in the centre of each twisted strand, the 
cores being saturated with a solution of caoutchoue 
mixed with asphaltum and oil, which protects the 
iron from oxidation. Thus the six-stranded hawser, 
consisting of 6 X 6 wires, is a larger rope, and re 
quires more core, than the four-stranded hawser of 
the same number of wires, arranged as 4 X 9. By 
increasing the number of strands in a rope to be 
made up from a given quantity of material, it is ren- 
dered more flexible, but at a sacrifice of strength; 
and this should only be done where flexibility is an 
indispensable quality. Thus the cable, which con 
tains nine strands, and is made up of three hawsers 
of three strands each, is at once the most flexible 
the weakest of all ropes in proportion to its bulk 
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Mr.Smith made experiments with the testing machine 
on the strength of gold, silver, copper, and iron wires 
one foot in length, and gauge fth of an inch. The 

id broke under tension equal to394b., silver 2601b., 
copper 180 lb., iron 3101b. A rod of copper and a 
yod of iron, each one foot in length and } of an inch 
jn diameter, were tested: the former broke at 


2,000 Ib., and the latter at 3,024 lb. Mr. Smith ex- 

Jained the construction of a wire-rope foot-bridge, 
on the principle of Smart's bow-and-string rafter,— 
one of thirty-three feet span having been erected in 
the Society's Great Room. The materials between 
the abutments were stated to weigh 4 ewt. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Tves. Zoological Society, 4 p. 8, P.M.—Scientific Business. 
TuUR. Numismatic Society, 7. 





musIC AND THE DRAMA 


THEATRE ROYAL DRURY LANE. 

On Monday will be performed Rowe's Tragedy of JANE SHORE. 
Gloster, Mr. Phelps ; Hastings, Mr. Macready ; Dumont, Mr. Ander- 
son; Jane Shore, Miss Helen Faucit; Alicia, Mrs. Warner. After 
which will be produced the New Grand Christmas Pantomime, 
tallied HARLEQUIN WILLIAM TELL; or THE GENIUS OF 
THE RIBSTONE PIPPIN. ; 

Tuesday, Dryden and Purcell’s Opera of KING ARTHUR. 

Wednesday, KING JOHN. 

Thursday, AS YOU LIKE IT. 

Friday, KING ARTHUR, With THE ATTIC STORY. 

Saturday, Congreve’s Comedy of LOVE FOR LOVE, 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Win respect to the few pieces of instrumental 
music before us, our task will be light if we be per- 
mitted to refer to the papers on contemporary musical 
composers, which have appeared in the Atheneum 
since New Year’s Day. Thus, in noticing three of 
Chopin's recent compositions—a Thirteenth and Four- 
teenth Nocturne, anda Third Ballad,—we shall not 
point out the general characteristics of this interest- 
ing master, but only the peculiarities which mark the 
new works. The Thirteenth Nocturne isa happy spe- 
cimen of Chopin’s style, for those who can execute it. 
The sighing, interrupted, pathetic, leading subject is 
full of languid grace and delicate pathos: while the 
more pompous strain in the major key, subsequently 
introduced, is effective, both from the flow of its 
melody and the rich variety of its harmonies: the 
amplification of this corale, too, on repetition, ‘has a 
brilliancy most inviting to all such as care for the 
effect to be produced by climax. But the short- 
fingered pianist need not ask for this nocturne, how- 
ever tempted by our description—twelfths, and other 
such troublesome extensions being constantly de- 
manded of the executant. Let him take comfort, 
however, that the modern propensity to stretch the 
hand can go no further! The Fourteenth Nocturne 

& 


is less engaging, though its central movement is im. | 
pressive and melodious. The Ballad is full of beauty, | 


full of eccentricity, but not without its reminis- 
cences of Weber: as the student will admit, who 





a movement in §, will hardly fail to remind the ear 
of the commencement of Beethoven’s delicious Sonata 
Pastorale ; the reminiscence, however, or call it 
unconscious imitation, goes no further. Though the 
allegro be too much spun out, the manner in which 
it is conducted, without recourse to vulgar passage- 
music, is very praiseworthy. But we do not like 
Mr. Macfarren’s harmonies so well as his powers of 
construction. To avoid what is threadbare and com- 
monplace, he surfeits the ear with strange progres- 
sions and uncomfortable chords; and thus has given 
to many parts of his clever Sonata an air of positive 
ugliness, where piquancy was the effect aimed at. 
The slow movement, the subject of which is according 
to the solid Hummel pattern, is disfigured in more 
than one main feature, by this straining at originality 
of colour—a proceeding, we may hint, rarely resorted 
to by those who are satisfied that the outlines or fea- 
tures of their composition are original ; and which, 
even when carried out with a Chopin’s exquisite skill, 
cannot but lead to mannerism. Keeping this objec- 
tion in sight, we prefer the scherzo to either of the 
preceding movements. The final rondo is weak, and 
wants the character indispensable to the close of so 
long a composition. The work, however, as a whole, 
iscalculated to advance its author’s reputation, though 
containing obvious traces of commonplace and want 
of care, which mark all that he has published. If 
Mr. Macfarren would rigorously search and sift his 
first inventions, he would not, we think, be driven 
upon the uncouth harmonies, against which we have 
protested—a poor substitute for originality. 

The small amount of imagination required by mo- 
dern writers for the pianoforte, was, perhaps, never 
more signally exhibited than in Mr. Thalberg’s ar- 
rangement of M. Dessauer’s romance, ‘* Felice Don- 
zella.’—Here, the only effects in the least worthy of 
notice are made by the pianist repeating the melody, 
with its pizzicato accompaniment, as originally written 
by Dessauer, and subsequently with an arpeggio 
divided between the two hands—a form already em- 
ployed in the notturno for the * Mozart Album.’ ( Athen. 
p- 853.) If this principle of preduction be much 
further carried out, he will be the most popular com- 
poser who is happiest in the selection of melodies, 

But what shall we say of M. Czerny’s Op. 705, 
No. 3(!), being a rondo on ‘ Rule Brittannia’—we 
presume “for the use of schools”—with ‘See the 
Conquering Hero comes,’ and ‘The Grenadier’s 
March,’ interwoven? ‘To see a clever man, of great 
musical accomplishment, doing the work of a ma- 
chine, exhausts our patience. It is said that M. 
Czerny concocts one hundred works every year, and 
has announced his intention of stopping when he has 
reached the thousandth!—a figure, it is asserted, 
never registered by any previous musician: nor one, 
we may add, which will be registered by any com- 


| poser. But the publishers—and, it may be presumed, 


examines the flashing arpeggi passages at page 3, and | the public—encourage the manufacture ; and, truth 


again at page 7; and the structure of the second 
melody, page 4, which will, at once, recall the Haram 


than in this ballad; and the tenth and three subse- 


quent pages will tax severely the faith and the patience | 


of his admirers. Nothing but the nicest possible ex- 
ecution can reconcile the ear to the crudeness of some 
of the modulations, These, we presume, are too 
essentially part and parcel of the man, ever to be 
changed ; but it is their recurrence, as much as the 
torture to which he exposes the poor eight fingers, 
which will hinder him from ever taking a place among 
the composers who are at once great and popular. 

A Prelude and Fugue in © Minor for the Piano- 
Jorte, by F. Mendelssohn Bartholdy, is one of the 
master’s earlier works, so strongly marked by 
his well-known characteristics as to demand little 
analysis, The Prelude may be recommended to 
any one cultivating evenness and vivacity of finger, 
and solidity of tempo in combination. The Fugue is 
More interesting in its claboration than in its subject; 
the fine pedal passage (page 8), demands an organ 
for the full satisfaction of the ear, though the final 
close is too chromatically brilliant for that gigantic 
instrument. 

The most important novelty before us isa Sonata, 
by Mr. G. Macfarren, a work alike from its origin, 
form, and execution, claiming respectful considera- 
Hon, The first phrase of the opening Allegro, 





| to say, there is little easy music, more serviceable to 
| the fingers of the young pianoforte player, than these 
Chorus and Dance in *‘ Oberon.’ Chopin has hardly | 
ever carried further his peculiar system of harmony | 


concoctions by M. Czerny. 

Mr. Charles E. Horsley’s Andante and Allegretto 
is a graceful composition, containing melodies which, 
if not strikingly original, are expressive. The close of 
the Allegretto is, perhaps, too abrupt ; and the man- 
ner of writing is, certainly, too direct an imitation of 
Mendelssohn. 

A Valse Pathétique, by Kalliwoda, closes our list 
for this week. It is one of the many compositions 
which are respectable without novelty, since the 
only ideas deserving the name which it contains, have 
been caught from Weber’s Last Waltz (or the tune 
by Reissiger which bears that title), and the whole 
wants variety as a lesson, while it has not character 
enough to be taken up as a study. 

We must lengthen this notice by an announce- 
ment of Mr. Ferdinand Pelzer’s Guide to Modern 
Pianoforte Playing, which ought rather to be entitled 
a selection of varied finger exercises.—A collection 
of English songs still remains to be examined ere we 
take our leave of the published music of 1842. 





Covent Garpen.—Miss Kemble.—The retirement | 
| in which Madame Celeste plays a peasant girl, who 
While she takes with her into | 


of Miss Kemble calls for a few words of retrospect as 
well as of farewell. 
private life not only the kind wishes of thousands 
whom she has delighted by the exercise of her powers, 
not merely the congratulations of her professional 








comrades, attached to her by generosity, frankness, 
and gentle bearing, she is also followed by the regrets 
of those who look upon the past history and future pro- 
spects of Music in England, and who see in her depar- 
ture a loss hardly to be replaced. During the career 
of twelve months on the English stage, in which she 
has successfully performed the characters of Norma, 
Elena Uberti, Susanna, Amina, Semiramide, and Caro 
lina,—a range as wide as was ever taken by actress, 
—Miss Kemble has habituated our play-goers, not 
merely to admit and enjoy the expression of passion 
in music (for before her appearance, with the solitary 
exception of * Artaxerxes,’ no recitative opera had ever 
succeeded on the English stage), but to require of the 
artist impassioned action as well as musical feeling. 
Judged even by the standard of Pasta, Malibran, 
Schroeder, Grisi, Miss Kemble must maintain her own 
high place, whether as a singer or as an actress; but 
measured against her English predecessors she stands 
alone and supreme ; as the one union of high dramatic 
and musical power which the annals of our stage 
record. As a concert-singer, too, Miss Kemble has 
been without peer amongst us. Whether it wasa 
Shakspeare song by Schubert, or a lied by Mendels- 
sohn—the grand scena from ‘Der Freischutz,’ the 
pathetic * Auld Robin Gray ;’ or a bolero by Dessauer, 
or a bravura by Meyerbeer, which she set herself to 
sing, she was at home in all schools, in all styles; 
bringing not merely her voice, but her mind, to bear 
upon the delivery of hez song: and always with that 
love of her art, the end of which must be high excel- 
lence. Nor is it the least remarkable fact of her 
career, that it was to intellect and zealous industry, 
rather than Nature, that Miss Kemble owed her high 
attractions as a vocalist. Others have had sweeter, 
more flexible, more extensive voices ;—but none,within 
our recollection, have thought so deeply, orstudied with 
such an unremitting resolution to conquer difficulties 
and to achieve distinction. Her triumphs will long 
make it difficult for an English songstress to take a high 
place, but her example, we trust, will be as long re- 
membered as an incentive and an encouragement. 
Haymarket.—The attempt to revive Congreve's 
‘Way of the World,’ has been less successful than 
the like experiment made on ‘ Love for Love,’ at 
Drury Lane, for more reasons than one. Not only 
is it less effective as an acting play, but it has been 
so maltreated in the process facetiously termed 
“ adapting it for representation,” that the author would 
hardly know his own work, No painting under the 
hands of the “restorer” has ever suffered worse 
treatment. This finished picture of a state of society 
in which dulness was the only sin, and rusticity the 
worst folly, painted with the lustrous pencil of 
a consummate artist, has not only been subjected 
to the detergent process for’removing the foulness 
of age, but two of the figures bave been painted 
over by the cleaner! The wanton Mrs. Fainall has 
been made pure as snow, the flush of dalliance being 
converted into the glow of injured innocence: and 
the intriguing Mrs. Marwood has been metamorphosed 
into a male marplot; with what object, unless to 
spite Mr. Stuart, who is put into the part, one is ata 
loss to guess. But if this comedy, with its epigram- 
matic dialogue, through which the wit darts like an 
electric current, emitting sparkles at every point of 
contact, could be “adapted for representation,” 
where are actors to be found to represent the charac- 
ters, or audiences to enter into the spirit of the age 
that has passed away? Madame Vestris is scarcely 
ethereal enough for that gay creature of natural im- 
pulses and artificial existence, Millamant, the ideal 
of the gallants of that profligate age; and a repre- 
sentative of Mirabel does not exist on the stage, 
though a worse than Mr. Holl could hardly be 
found. Charles Mathews, as Wiiwould, is the 
complete coxcomb, with the air and dress of a fine 
gentleman, and the easy negligence of a lounger, 
Mrs. Glover, as Lady Wishfort, is forcible, but with 
too much effort, and no relief. Farren, as Sir Wilful 
Witwould, shows so much of the true artist in his 
personation of the country knight, that one can 
hardly object to his town-bred version of the charac- 
ter.—‘ The Bastile,’ a one-act piece, from the French, 


attracts the notice of Louis the Fourteenth, and saves 
him from a conspiracy, is put on the stage hand- 
somely, but not well played. 

The genius of pantomime has waved her wand over 
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all the theatres except the Haymarket, where, how- 
ever, Vestris has tonjured up the spirit of fairy, and 
* Riquet with the Tuft,’ as presented at the Olympic 
a few years back, is to berevived. No less a person- 
age than Punch himself has presided over the pan- 
tomime at Covent Garden, and we may therefore 
expect some smart hits at ‘King John,’ who is 
the victim. At Drury Lane ‘ William Tell’ is the 
subject of the burlesque introduction, and Mr. Mor- 
ton is the parodist, who dealt with Guy of Warwick, 
last year. 








MISCELLANEA 

Mount Etna.—Letters from Palermo state that an 
eruption took place on the 27th ult., at eleven at 
night, and that the lava was flowing in two parallel 
lines from the crater of 1838. According to another 
statement, the passengers by the Oriental, which lett 
Malta on the 28th, had the home voyage enlivened 
by a magnificent spectacle, such as the captain says 
has not been witnessed for twenty years. At half-past 
fiveo’clock on that day, asthe dusk drew on, the Ori- 
ental bearing N.E. 105 miles, they had a clear view 
of the mountain in eruption, and kept the pageant in 
view for five hours. The following letter, dated Pa- 
lermo, Dec. Ist., has appeared in The Post. “ The day 
before yesterday, passing along the Marina, or public 
walk that skirts the exquisitely beautiful bay of Pa- 
lermo, and casting my eye over the range of the 
Madonian mountains, and beyond the picturesque 
hills of Termini, I saw resting above the snowy ridge 
of hoary-headed old A®tna (which lies literally eas¢ 
of sunrise from here) a long line of feathery whitish 
cloud, which, from its peculiartree-like shape, I knew 
at once to be smoke from the volcano. Accordingly 
towards night, when the sun had dropped down into 
the bay of Mondello, a deep-red lurid glare became 
distinctly visible at the foot of the column of smoke, 
and a!! the world was then aware that the volcano 
was in active operation. This has continued ever 
since, dimly discernible by day in a pillar of cloud of 
that peculiar form which an eye experienced in erup- 
tion? instantly perceives to be the vapour from a 
crater—and more conspicuous by right in a body of 
deep-red fire, of the apparent size of an ordinary hay- 
cock, but brightening and lessening fitfully with the 
swells and lulls of the blast of the fiery furnace. The 
air-line distance of Mount Actna from Palermo (which 
in the vulgar vernacular is commonly called the dis- 
tance as the crow flies) is above ninety Muglish miles, 
and to any one unfamiliar with the marvellous trans- 
lucency of the Sicilian atmosphere it might seem 
almost incredible that a mere smoke in the air could 
be discerned a hundred miles off; yet true it is that 
never when on board a steamer have I seen the 
smoke out of its own chimney more plainly than I 
see from hence the column rising out of Mount 
fEtna. To-day I watched it from the rocky heights 
of Belmonte for an hour or more before sunrise. At 
first, while quite dark, only the fire was visible, like 
a great bonfire of furze burning on a mountain top, 
save that it was in colour of a deeper red. But with 
the first faint touches of the coming day the smoke 
became gradually visible, and more and more dis- 
tinctly marked. As the rosy tints of the rising sun 
came up behind the smoke or vapour, it was illumi- 
nated with the ruddy light, and assumed the gorgeous 
appearance of a prodigious blazing cloud, flaming in 
the forehead of the eastern sky, until it gradually 
faded into the light of common day. At this time, 
too, the delicately pencilled crescent of the waning 
moon became indistinguishable from the brightened 
light of the surrounding sky. The present eruption 
(it is, at this moment, flamingaway with undiminished 
brilliancy and grandeur) is the first that has been 
visible at Palermo since 1832. Intelligence travels 
slowly in Sicily, and we have not yet had any au- 
thentic advices from the scene of action. The 
weather is indescribably delicious, like a May of the 
best quality in England. Sitting on the rocks the 
cold hour before sunrise this morning was perfectly 
pleasant. The flowers and many fruit trees are in 
full bloom. I have just seen a letter from Riposto, 
within fifteen miles of the crater. The hurly-burly 
began its pother on Sunday night. The smoke that 
afternoon, and the drying up of the springs, betokened 
that Enceladus was getting fidgetty ; and in the dead 
of the night the mountain heaved and quivered, and 
a roar succeeded louder than a thousand train of 





artillery, and myriads of red hot rocky fragments shot 
up to the heavens. No lava had yet begun to flow.” 

Panopea Aldrovandi.—The proboscis of the animal exhi- 
bited at the last meeting of the Linnzan Scciety, (ante, 
p. 1091,) was extended, during life, 14 foot beyond the shell: 
the shell inclosing the body measures 10 inches; so that 
the entire length of the animal, when alive, was 2 feet 4 
inches, and it exceeded 31b. in weight.—I am, &c., 

Lovey Reeve. 

Brighton.—A_ curious experiment is now being 
made at the head of the chain pier—that of raising 
fresh water from below the ocean by means of an 
Artesian well. It is intended to bore to the extent 
of 70 feet, at which depth the chalk formation will, it 
is expected, be penetrated, and fresh water obtained, 
which will be applied as a jet d’eau.—Sun. 

Self-Supporting Agricultural Schools—Reply of 
the Master to inquiries respecting his school, at Wil- 
lingdon, near East Bourne, Sussex.—* I have twenty 
scholars, to whom I teach reading, writing, and ac- 
counts, the church catechism, the collects, and 
psalmody, on the national plan, with the approba- 
tion of the vicar, without any salary, for one penny 
per week from each boy, from nine to twelve o’clock ; 
and from two till five in the afternoon, cultivating 
the land. I have not lost one from dissatisfaction, 
but I am glad to say that they willingly assist me. 
And the Rey. Julius Nouaillie, of Pevensey, who 
recommended me, has applied to me for a master to 
take a school there of the same kind, for which he 
has obtained the bishop and vicar’s consent, and a 
great farmer has willingly agreed to give up four 
acres of land for it. I am satisfied that I can keep 
two cows on the same quantity of ground, stall fed, 
where I could keep but one if allowed to graze. I 
have no grass land, and all the first winter my cows 
had only straw, turnips, and mangel wurzel, till green 
food came on in the spring, and now my hay is the 
clover I sowed with the grain crop last year. I have 
experienced a great deal of good from the liquid 
manure from the two tanks, one from the cows, and 
the other from the pigs. I have just killed a pig 
weighing twenty-nine stone seven pounds, and one 
before about the same weight, which I have used in 
my family. I have a wife and four children, and a 
pupil of thirteen years of age, come to learn the plan 
of stall-feeding cows and spade ‘usbandry, paid for 
by Mrs. Parry, of the Cedars, Sunning Hill, Berk- 
shire. It is allowed that my oats are the best sampie 
in the parish. 
them up the same as wheat, which saves a great 
deal of shattering: this is the general practice in 
Cornwall and Scotland, and, I hear, in some parts of 
Kent, and is particularly useful for barley to malt. 
I thrash my corn over the cow-house, as in Cornwall, 
Switzerland, &c., which keeps it perfectly dry, being 
off from the damp ground. Iam entirely supplied 


with water by the rain which falls on the house pre- | 


served ina tank. ‘The quantity of land I rent is five 
acres, on the side of the South Downs, at 3/. an acre ; 
this, with 102. for my house, makes 25/., which I have 
paid for the year ending Michaelmas last. I have 
now three cows, a heifer, and calf, standing opposite 
to each other, with a road between their mangers for 


I tied my oats in sheaves, and set } 


| 


feeding these stall-fed cattle, which have never needed | 


a farrier: and from skim-milk I have made cheese 
like the Datch cheese, of which one vessel, the Ouse, 
last year imported so much, that the duty for it paid 
at Newhaven, amounted to four thousand pounds. 
I remain, &c., George Crurrenpen.”—These are 
facts worthy the consideration of estated gentlemen. 


| et LATINE. 
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An educated peasantry—educated, too, in their | 


especial vocation, and without cost ! 
also, trumpet tongued on the subject of allotments 
—three pounds an acre is no bad rent, and yet the 
allotment keeps up the spirit of the labourer, keeps 
him out of the public-house and the poor-house. 
And with reference to this subject Mr. B. King, of 
East Bourne, states :—“ I received the rents of 424 at 
Michaelmas last: they began with 50 in 1830, and 
not one penny has been lost in eleven years, though 
let without reference to character, and told the rent 
would not be demanded, if not tendered between old 
and new Michaelmas. If any one dies or removes, 
some one has always brought the past year’s rent to 
obtain future possession.” 

Polynesian Islands.—Vhe Moniteur contains a long 
report from Admiral Dupetit-Thouars of the pro- 
ceedings of the squadron under his command, in 
taking possession of some of these islands, but nothing 
of general interest, 


They speak, | 
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TREATISE on “AGRICULTURE; 3; com- 
prehending the Nature, Properties, and Improvements 
of Soils; the Structure, Functions, and Cultivation of Plants; 
and the Husbandry of the Domestic Animals of the Farm. 
By JOHN SPROULE. 
2nd edition, 8vo. with numerous I}lustrations, 15s. cloth. 
“The best practical treatise on agriculture ever published in 
this country. —Carlow Sentinel. 
Dublin: W. Curry, jan. & Co. London: W.S. Orr& Co. _ 
SHILLING’S WORTH of NONSENSE. 
By the Ethers of ‘Punch.’ 2nd edition, with 40 Ilus- 
trations by Phiz. 
- Well worth a larger sum.”— Times. 


Also. 
BWitubttod FAB LE 8. By ARTHUR 
YaALLeRinos, 4s. 6d. boards. 
A great deal of knowledge is conveyed i in this unpre- 
wales a 
V. S. Orr & Co. Paternoster-row. 


NEW PERIODICAL. 

On the 3ist. of December, in royal 8vo. price 3d. No. I. of a New 
Periodical Work, with ban ne Designs by J. L. Croquis and 
other eminent Artists, entitle 

(CHRONICLES OF "THE CAREWORN. 

By EDWARD WEST, 
Author of Observations by '. W’ 
To be completed in Fifty-two Weekly Numbers. 
Leadon: W. J. Cleaver, Baker-street, Portman-square ; and 
a Bookseller and Newsman in the United Kingdom. 


n l2mo. price 5s. 6d. bound and lettered, the 4th edition of 
NH E PARENT'S POETICAL ANTHOLOGY: 
being a Selection of English Poems, primarily designed to 
assist in formingthe Taste and the Sentiments of young Keaders. 
They ar are : classed under the following heads :— 
» Hym’ | 8. Inscriptions. 
2. Scriptural Pieces. | 9. Descriptive and Narrative 
3. d Moral Poems. | Pieces, &c, 
|. Odes and Urrical Pieces. 
. Elegiac Poe 




















including 
pitaphs. Palestine, 


athetic Pieces. &e. 


oneness PR] ; Rivingtons ; Whittaker & Co.; Simpkin & 











11. Longer Poems, 
I eber's * 





With the Magazines, on the 31st of December, 


M®* ; TROLLOPE'S ‘ JESSIE PHILLIPS,’ 
TAL E OF THE NEW POOR LAW. 
Part I. price ONE SutLuin 
To be completed in ‘I welve Monthly Parts, illustrated by Leech. 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
Orders received by all Book sellers. 
DR. BELL’S MANUAL OF INSTRUCTION FOR NATIONAL 
SCHOOLS, 


Just published, in 12mo. price 1s. a New Edition of 
A MANUAL of PUBLIC and PRIVATE 
EDUCAT ION, on the MADRAS SYSTEM. For the Use 
of National School S. 
By ANDREW BELL, D.D. 


‘d ate Prebendary of W estminster. 
Rivingtons. St. Paul's Churchyard, and W 





er’ tloo-place. 
In 8vo. price 10s. 6d. the Sol oattinn of 
ECTURES on JUSTIFICATION 
By JOHN HENRY NE W MAN, B.D. 
Vicar of St. Mary the Virgin's, Oxford, me Fellow of Oriel 


‘olleg 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's C haschy and, and Waterloo-place ; and 
Parker, Oxford. 
Lately published, by the same Auth 
Lectures on the Prophetical Office of the Church, 
viewed relatively to Romanism and Popular Protestantism. 
2nd edition. In 8vo. We 6d. 


8vo. price 7s. 6d i 
ATERIALS " for T RAN SLATION _ into 
ATIN: selected and arranged by AUGUSTUS 
GROT EF ND. 
Translated from the German by the Rev. H. H. ARNOLD, B.A. 
And edited (with Notes and Excursuses from Grotefend) 
sy the Rev. T. K. ARNOLD, 
Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of T: rinity ( ‘olleze, Cambridge. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, nnd Waterloo-place, 
. Also, lately published, : 
The Italian Analyist , or, the I ssentials of Italian 
Grammars, and their Appli cation mn p Parsing. By the Rev. H. H. 
Arnold, B.A. In i2mo., price 3s. 6 








In small avo. (with Frontispiece), corn 8s. the ith edition of 

ERRANZABULOEK, the LOST CHURCH 

FOUND ; or, the Church of England not a new Church, 

but ancient, apostelical, and inderendent, and a Protesting 
Cc hure h Nine Hundred Years before the Retormation. 

The Volume contains an interesting Account of the His- 

Pn gh | rerent Recovery of the ancient Church of Perranza- 

huloe, in Cornwall, after being buried in the Sand for Seven 

Hundred Years 

sy the Rev. TRELAWNY COLLINS, M.A. 
Rector of Timsbury, Binns and late Fellow of Baliol College. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchys ‘ard, and WwW jaterloo-place, 
ce 5s. bonnd in roan, | with clasp, the Sth edition of 
SPE C ULUM GREGIS; or, Parochial Minister’s 
Assistant. 
By the Rev. R. B. EXTON. 

“He understands but little of the nature and obligations of 
the priestly office, who thinks whe has discharged it by perform- 
ing the public appointments.""— Bishop Burnet. 

‘he readiest way of finding access toa man’s heart ‘is to go 
into his house.’ ""—Chalmers’ Christian and Civie Economy. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 


Just published, in 1 volume - ay oy upwards of 380 Engravings, 


HE SUBURBAN’ HOR’ TICULTURIST ; or, 
an Attempt to Teach the Science of Horticulture. and 
the Management of the Fruit, Kitchen, and Forcing Garden, to 
Persons who have had no pravions Knowledge « or Experience i in 
these Departments. LOUDON, F.L. + 
London: William Smith, na Fleet-street ; cas & Co. “Edin- 
burgh; C wes Co. Dublin. 


. ust published, in 8vo. cloth, 1 
HE Pit ILOSOPHY of MYSTERY. 
By WALTER COOPER DEND 

Combining Dreams—Spectral ow hae Sight—Som- 

nambulism—Mesmerism, &c. 
“So curious and amusing a book has never issued from the 
soma press of this or any other country.”—Dr. J. Johnson's 

urna 
oe The elegant and laborious work of Mr. Dendy.’ 
y the same Author, 

The Book of the Nursery—Receipts for the 


Management of Children; &c. &c. 
Longman & Co. 


This day, in 2 vols. post 8vo. price 21s. Me tex - Etchings on 
Steel, and numerous Wo 
Vv Ore E ROUND THE COASTS 
SCOTLAND AND THE ISLES, 
ns THE SUMMER AND rd TOMN OF ist. 
AMES WILSON, F.R.S.F. M. &e, 
Author of At Treatise on Angling.” in* The Rod and the Gun,’ 


&e 
Adam & Charles Black, Edinburgh: Longman & Co. London. 


Supplied to the Royal Navy by Command of the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty. 
RArse's NAVIGATION. Second edition, 
ta enlarged. Pp. 736, sheep gilt lettered or boards 18s. ; half 
calf, 21s. 

This Work obtained Se Gold Medal of the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society in May 18 

Captain Basil Hall, R. N.. cn the Hydrozrapher of the sane. 
see Monthly Notices of the Royal Astronomical Soviet 
have gone over almost every part of * The Practice of Ni aviga- 
tion,’ and some of the parts a great many times, and I can say, 
without qualification, that | am acquainted with no work so well 
adapted for the use of guiee. megs so luminous and precise in 
its style, nor so simple in its % 

ondon: Bate, 21, Poultry, & ‘hart, &c. Agent to the Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiral 

CHRISTMAS PRESENTS FOR THE YOUNG. 
UTTER’S TANGIBLE ARITHMETIC and 
GEOMETRY: an easy and effectual Method of teaching 
Addition, Subtraction, &e. ., the Analysis and Composition of 
Numbers, and Fractions; also the Formation af Squares, 
Triangles, C subes, Prisms, Pyramids, and an endless variety of 
Buildings; illustrated by Figures, and a box of Cubes: forming 
a Permanent Fund of Amusement and Instruction. Price, with 
96 Cedar Cubes, 55.; with 144 do. 6s, 6¢d.; with 144 larger Ma- 
hogany Cubes, 10s. 

Butter’s Dissected Trinomial Cube: an elegant 
Mathematical I/lustration and interesting Puzzle; consisting of 
27 pieces, of 10 sizes, with which may be formed a variety o 
Binomial and otber Cubes, Trinomial and Binomial Squares, 
Prisms, Parallelograms, ot other wigeares _ Depesiption 

ar ld by all Booksellers: St d'Fop me “4 Trim 
by all Booksellers, Stationers, and Toymey, en 
Agent, 11, Portugal-street, Lincoln’s-inn, , , 








*"— Times. 

















tee FOR CHRIST ny 
in NAG 8vo. 
HE COMIC ALMANAG_1843; with Twelve 
Engravings by By pcb als and many other 
Illustrations. 
“Inimitably rich! Such a half-crown’s worth of fun and 
humour was never given to the public.” *— Literary Gazette: 
Vilt & Bogue, Fleet-street ; and all B 
been published 


and EX! 








ATEW EDITIONS have latel 
of MR. ROSCOE’S WANDERING 
in NOR’ T Hand SOUTH WALES. Each 
with 50 beautiful steel plates of the {bers 
Mountain Scenery, &c., and a new Map. ie forms an elegant 
work for a present, or for the drawing-room table; and no well 
selected library can be considered complete without it. Price 
25s. cloth extra, or 35s. morocco extra per volume, and either 
may be had separately. 
Tilt & Bogue, Simpkin & Co., and Orr & Co. Jendens s Weigh 
son & Webb, Birmingham ; Wareing Webb, Liverpoo 


“This day is published, 
HE GABERLUNZIE’S WALLET. A 
SCOTTISH STORY, Delineating Scottish Character, Life, 
and Manners. 
8vo. cloth, price 8s., with numeross Illustrations on Steel and 


“ The whole style is homely, but ‘Clever and decidedly original, 
arguing altogether an author who is of nobody's school or set.” 
—Chambers's Journa 

*'The Gaberlunzie has not only_a national nam 
of the national characteristics—it is 
and not wafrequentiy pathetic. 
London: 


e, but partakes 
shrewd, drily humorous, 
“Britannia. 

t & Bogue, Fleet-street, Edinburgh : John Menzies. 


ELEGANT CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S GIFT. 
‘TRE RECREATION: a Gift Book for 1843, 


Comprising an agreeable selection of Scenes and Incidents 
Many 





of Modern Travel, designed chiefly for Young Persons. 
Plates, gilt edges, 5s. 
aried and interesting.”"—Atheneum. 

‘So far as utility and attraction (8 this volume is more vala- 
able than one half of the annuals.’ —Speniter. 

* Amusing and meritorious.’ hee nn 

London: Tilt & Bogue ; and R. Tyas. ‘Edinburgh : J, Menzies. 
Dublin: 8. J. Machen 


In 180 Eall-clze ae - poses, pion only 2s. » et or with the 
aps colon dsomely bound e 3s, - 
‘N i. BE R T Ss OU T LIN ES of GEOGRAPHY, 
TF with 10 superior steel plate Maps and 3 other Engravi S. 
It has been the aim of the Proprietor of this work that it shou 
be of a very superior character—the letter-press conveying an 
interesting and accurate account of the subjec t, and the maps 
surpassing anything hitherto attempted,—the price at the same 
time being unprecedentedly reasonable. 
James Gilbert, 49, Paternoster-row. 


CHRONOLOGY AND HISTORY. 
Just published, in super-royal folio, price 2/, 10s, clegeotty 
Reond, the 5th edition, carefully improved to the present 


“VIEW of UNIVERSAL HISTORY and 

LITERATURE, with the several Schools of Painting, 
synchronistically and ethnegraghicall presented in 25 illu- 
minated Chrono logic: al Tables, from the earliest CEs ori- 
ginaliy founded on the German of Professor Bredow, but greatly 
altered and enlarged, by Major JAMES BELL. 

*,* The facility of a vapid and lucid reference, greatly 
beyond that of any preceding edition, is attained by variety of 
colour, and by varied forms of type, presenting a picture, the 
features of which may be rapidly nme distinctly trac 

L ondon : Robert Baldwin, 47, Paternoster-row. 
n small 8vo. price 2s. cloth, gilt edges 
V ERY LADY HER OWN FLOWER 
GARDENER. 
y LOUISA JOHNSON. 3rd editio 

Cc atabiliadel a Chapter on Window Gardening ide. M‘Intosh, 

and Instructions in the use of Domestic Greenhouses. 
Uniform with the above, price 2s. clath boards, 

Hints on Landscape Sona | and laying out 
Grounds. By James Main, A.L.S., Author of ‘Popular Bo- 
tany,’ &e. 

Also, in small 8vo, price 2s. cloth, gilt edges, 

On the Culture of the Vine in Pots, and on the 
Coiling "Leeds: By J. Mearns, F.H.S., Curator of the Botanic 
Garden, Leeds. 

London: Wm. 8. Orr & Co. Paternoster-row. 


vemened ' MAS OR NEW YEAR'S PRESENTS, 
OR THE PRESENT SEASON. 
Now eile aol 8vo. price 2/. 
HE BYRON AL; 
Being a New Edition of Cu1-pg Harotp’s Stee 
with a Portrait, and Sixty Vignette Engravings iluatrative wot 
perticeler Scenes and Objects described = the Poem, fro 
ketches made on the spot by eminent Artist 
Also, just published, 2/. Poe. Fiehly hound | in ‘loth ; or 21. 12s, ~4 


LOCKHART SP "ANISH BALLADS; 

Translated with Notes, and embellished in a characteristic 
but perfectly original manner, with les, 
Borders, ornamental Letters and Vignettes, Wesdeut 

“4 more appropriately as well as beautifully embellished 
volame 1 never was offered to the worl The text throug 
accompanied with heraldic and ornamental embellis 
with views of localities and representations of subjects, whic 
present an admirable commentary on the stirring stanzas." 
Edinburgh Review. 

John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


PART XI. OF BROCKEDON’S VIEWS IN ITALY, 


it ALY, HISTORICAL, CLASSICAL, and 
PICTURESQUE; described and Westrated & in a series of 
> Ly S, engraved in the highest style of art, fro 
and selected = ty’ for this work. 
Boe KEDON, Esq Mes: 
Arts in Florence can eel 3 Author of ‘ The Passes of the A 
*The Road-book to Italy,’ &c. In Monthly Parts, imperial ato. 
‘The work is regularly published in monthly parts, each con- 
taining three highly- finished line engravings, with descriptive 
letter-press, printed on imperial quarto poper—sige, s — 
by ll, and will extend to 20 parts. Prints, Indi 
roofs, 8s.; India proofs, before letters, 12s, Of ‘this latter the 
impression ‘is strict!y limited to 25 copie: 
Part XII. will be 4 on the: 31st of December 
“The public will, at last, haye a descriptive picture ‘of Italy 
within a reasonable compass, yet on a sufficiently extensive lany 
w oe = do credit to the illustrated literature of the country,’ 














2s. hendeemnay be bound, 











a The high expectation formed of the work qe the appear. 
ance of the first part have been fully realized.” 

“ This number (Part X.) is, if anything, superior. ‘te those whi 
have preceded it, both as to chetee of subjects and the beauty o: 
their neces. Tomy yf Jes Erael. Pat . 4 Blackie 

ndon: Duncan & co! o aternoster-row ; 
& Son, Glasgow, and Edinburg = 
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THE ATHENAUM 
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Now oN? price 2s. in cloth, the First Volume of of 
OMMON SENSE; or, EVERYBODY'S 
BAGATINE. Editors :— Rev. J. E. N. Molesworth, D.D. ; 

Rev. W. N. Molesworth, M.A. 
» Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
Work is continued in Monthly Numbers, price 2d. 
on 5 


[HE FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


No. LX., will be published os on the 3ist inst. price 6s. 
‘ontents, 


6. Francesco Forti's Civil In- 





1. Hoffmeister on Schiller. 
2. Gutzkow’s Letters from ut 
i e Sand’s ‘ Consuelo.’ 
of| 8. ing of Saxony’s Tra- 
thens. vels in Montenegro. 
4. Balzac’ 's ‘Provincial Bache-} 9. Alfred i. Musset" 3‘ White 
rus. 
5. The Countess Hahn Hahn's} 10. Klopstock. 
Travels. ll. pe saenpaper Press of 
rai 





Carenelegicel Febics of eR amy Short Reviews of 
orks. Foreign Correspondence, Intelligence, Ly 

Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand; and Longman, Brown & Co. 
Paternoster-row. 


NEW SERIES FOR aus mag een. ILLUSTRATED. 


[HE MONTHLY MAGAZINE and LIBERAL 
MISCELLANY.—Arrangements having been made with 
Writers of Eminence, this old-established Magazine will hence- 
forth furnish Essays, ‘Tales, and Criticisms in accordance with 
the spirit of the age. Illustrations will be given with each 
umber, and (the price being reduced to Is. 6d.) it will come 
within the reach of every person desirous of possessing an en- 
ing Miscellany. 
Tape 2 & Co, Paternoster-row. 
ontents for eee 1. 


1, The Premise ont ‘his Prin- 8. Nursery Rhymes for Suck- 


ciple: ing Politicians 

2. The Patrician’ s Daughter. 9. Bankrupt Bankers. 
3. China and the Tea Things. Ly Art-Unions 
4. Lord Brougham and David! 11. Pierce Pennilesse. 

Hume on Miracles, 12: Facts and Figures. 
5. Song from Beranger. 13. Critical Register of Books. 
6. The Farmer's Fireside. Il-| And other Articles of Interest. 
qastrated b Zeltter. Corn- Notices of the Drama, 


w Tales. » i. Music, &c. 
7. Athens and ‘the. Athenians. 
In an early Number will introduced No. 1. of MONEY, a 
Novel, by Daniet Harpcast Le, Jun., with Iicetrations. 


On Saturday, the f= f Jongee » 1843, will be published the 
Tut kh. maper of a New ly Periodical, price 4d., or 
5d., to be entitled th 


PLLUSTRATED Rift racsnec REVIEW. 
— This journal will be devoted to Science, the Fine Arts, 
and Literature. Each Number will containan Essay or Essays 
on some branch of Science or the Fine Arts, together with other 
Manly interesting matter. Lt Review will be be printed on a fine 
pa Tr, with a new tere and will comprise 48 closely-printed 
umns 4to. The ole to hg illustrated with numerous fine 
ingravings by the first Art 
tters, Essays, W Works for ~~ &c. to be addressed to the 
Bier, 143, Strand, London, where Advertisements will be re- 


AITS EDINBU RGH MAGAZINE, price 1s. 
Monthly, or 12s. a yea: 

“Of all the periodicals of the day there is none equal to 
Tait in its admirable analysis of new works. In this department 
—and a most valuable one it is—7ait stands unrivalled. A story 
attenuated through three volumes is shorn ofits diffuseness, and 
— to the reader in a dozen pages, with the interest un- 

roken, and all the main incidents preserved, ‘This is a great 
advantage. to those who, desiring to ‘ — up their reading,’ yet 
have not time to wade through entire volumes; and we believe 
this distinguishing feature is one reason why Tait is so exceed- 
ingly popular among tne middle classes.""— Dublin Monitor. 


Recently published b 
SMITH, ELDER & Co. 65, CORNHILL. 
In 2 thick volumes, eroue 8vo. cloth, price 34s. with 
at ISTO! tions, 

rNHE MODERN STORY and CONDI- 
TION oe Agvet; ; its Goeote Diseases, and Capabilities ; 
comprising Pascha from 1801 
© 1842, with “ftustrations of Scripture | History, the Fulfilment 

or Prophecy, and the Progress of Civilization in =e ast. 

By W. HOLT YATES, M.D. &c. 




















In 2 vols. demy 8vo. price 32s. cloth, with a large Map by Arrow- 
4 mith, + illustrated with Pla ~ hy ied 


NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS " ON 


HE IONIAN ISLANDS and MALTA, with 
some REMARKS on CONSTANTINOPLE and TURKEY, 
and on the System of Quarantine, as at present conducted. 

By JOHN DAVY, M.D. F.R.SS. L. & E. 

ctor-General of Army Hospitals, L. R. 

y's work deserves to tas well as perused, 
so carefully, completely, and expensively has it been got up. 
We hope that the consciousness of having discharged such an 
important duty will not be the only result of his oer! seat. 
burt that the work will be as remunerative as it ought 


Westminster Review, 


New edition, demy 8vo. revised throughout, price 12s. cloth, 
with many additions and corrections by the Author, and illus- 
HE EN Plates. 

E NATURE and PROPERTIES of the 
, h CANE; with Practical Directions for the Im- 
qrovement, of its Culture, and the Manufacture of its Products. 
‘o which is assed « - additional Chapter on the Manufacture 
of Sugar f from the 
By GEORGE RICHARDSON PORTER, F.R.S. 
‘or of the Institute of France. 





THE AUTHENTIC HISTORY OF CHINA. 

n 2 vols. 8vo. OPE a Chinese Map of the Empire, price 24s. 
NHINA ENED: a complete Display of the 
$y AEE, —Religion—Commerce, 
of nese. By the Rev. CHARLES GUTZLAFF, Io- 

} A to the Chinese Expeditio 

“ The talented Author of this able ‘work, from his many years’ 
residence in China, has i perfect knowledge of the jan- 
age, and being gifted by nature with a Chin 


HOTOGRAPHY, includin 
REOTYPE, CALOTYPE, CHRYSOTYPE, &c., Fami- 

liarly Explained ; being a Treatise on its Cafeets and Uses, and 
on the methods of preparing Sensitive Paper, Jetallic Plates, kc. 
for tenis pictures by the agency of light i, . R. BAXTER, 
M.I 2nd edition, price Is. sewed; “or by enclosing to the 
Publisvr ls. and two penny stamps, the book will be sent post 


Henry Renshaw, 356. Strand. 
Just published 
UCK’S ROLLER CALENDAR for 1843. 
This is a mode of affixing the Calendar for the whole year 
on two revolving cylinde rs, within an elegant case, so as to ex- 
hibit each day’s information in a bold and novel manner, pre- 
senting Daily Memoranda indispensable to every bousekeeper 
and man eo ln Mahogany Box, price 5s. 6d. ; in Rose- 
wo x 
Railway Times Office, Fleet-street; Letts, Cornhill; and 
Ackerman, Strand. 
AFFGHANISTAN, BY A NON- ae OFFICER. 
Immediately, in 1 vol. 8vo. pri 
CEN ES and ADVENTURES i in vAF TFGHAN- 
ISTAN. By WILLIAM TAYLOR, late Troop Serjeant- 
Major of Her Majesty's 4th Light Dragoons. 
AN INTELLECTUAL PASTIME FOR CHRISTMAS 
AND THE Lap be YEAR. 
Just published, in an e epant volume, 3s. 
cil ARADES. FOR ! 
By Miss ELLEN PICKERING, Bs, an “Nan Darrell,’ 
* The Fright,’ &c. 
Now ready at every Liksery, the two most popular Novels of the 


MISS ELL. EN PICKERING’S NEW NOVEL, 
R MICHAEL PAULET. 
MADAME WOLFENSBERGER: $ (late Miss Burdon) NEW 
THE POPE AND THE ACTOR. 
T.C. — Mortimer-street, Cavendish-square. 


London: 











is day is published, price 3d 
UNCH’S” ALMAN ACK for 1843, Brimful of 
Fun and Jokes, and containing upwards of One Hundred 
humorous Cuts. Also, 


UNCH’S LETTERS TO HIS SON. 

Revised and corrected from the original MSS. in the 

Bloomsbury Library, by DOUGLAS hoy me OLD. With 24 llus- 
trations by Kenney Meapows, Price 5s 


UNCH’S PANTOMIME; or, HARLEQUIN 
KING JOHN, and MAGNA CHARTA; as now perform- 
ing at the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden. Price | 
UNCH; or, the LONDON CHARIVARI, 
Volume the Third. Price 8s. Published every Saturday, 
price 3d., and in Monthly Parts. 


pouncas POCKET-BOOK is now on sale, 
price 3s. 6d. roan tuck. 
Office, 13, wetngton street; and sold by all Booksellers. 


New Burlington-street, December 24, 1842. 
R. BENTLEY WILL IMMEDIATELY 
PUBLISH THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS: 

1. MEMOIRS of the COURT of ENGLAND, from the 
REVOLUTION in 1638 to the DEATH of GEORGE II. By J. 
HENEAGE JESSE, Esq. Author of ‘Memoirs of the Court of 
England during the Reign of the Stuarts,’ &c. 3 vols. 8vo. with 


Portraits. (Now ready). 
2. THE WASSAIL- BOWL. By Avsert Situ, Esq. 
With characteristic Illustrations by Leech. (Now ready). 

3. The SECOND SERIES of the INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; 
or, MIRTH and MARVELS. By THOMAS INGOLDSBY, Esq. 

1 vol. post 8vo. with characteristic Illustrations by Leech. 

4. BENTLEY'S HAND-BOOKS of SCIENCE, LITERA- 
TURE, and ART. In pocket vols. neatly bound, price 2s. 6d. 
The First Volume, to be published — the Magazines on the 
mst instant, will comprise :—SILK, COTTON, and WOOLLEN 

naa UFACTURES., By Dr. W. C. < ‘AYLOR, Trinity College, 


5. THE PATHFINDER. | By J. Fenrmore Cooper, Esq. 
Forming the New Volume of ‘The Standard Novels and Ro- 
mances.’ Complete in 1 vol. with Engravings, price 6s. (With 
the Magazines on po — instant.) 

WORKS NOW READY 
- THE HISTORY of the MANNERS, CUSTOMS, ARTS, 
re “ef ANCIENT GREDOE. By J. A. ST. JOHN, Esq. 3 vols. 8vo. 

2. CHARLES HARCOURT; or, THE ADVENTURES of 
a LEGATEE. ANovel. 3 vols. 

3. A VISIT to ITALY in 1841. By Mrs. Trottore, 
Author of * Paris and the Parisians,’ &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 

4. THE JACK O’LANTERN (LE FEU-FOLLET) ; or, 
pt PRIVATEER. A Story of the Sea. By J. FENIMORE 

PER, Esq. Author of ‘ The Pilot,’ &c. 3vols. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlingten-ctyest, 
¢ Majesty.) 





Publisher in Ordinary to Her M. 





This day is published, in fcap. 8vo. price 5s. 6d. bound in cloth, 
IG and DAY THOUGHTS. 
“ Who least affecting ? 
Write as they feel, vand feel ‘bet as they write, 
ar witness. 
Published by Edward "Rainford, 86, High Holb 
E. Rainford has on Sale, AT_ REDUCED PRICES, the following 
Works by the late DR. CHANNING, viz.: 
Channing’s Works. 491 pages, 8vo. ‘in cloth, 
published at 10s. 6d. ; reduced to 4s. 6d. 
his is one of the handsomest volumes ever printed. ,it contains 


the DAGUER- | + 


Now ready. illustrated with 100 E ‘ 
ECTURES "on ELRCERICTY feats, 


Elementary Course of Instruction, written j 

e and divest of technicality, upon this Noterestieaes 
sienthal branch of science. From its practical character, thi 
werk, is weil adapted for tuitles, an8 as se only one on the 4 
ect, in e Englis' WILCL caiculate oO IN. ¥ 
j - 6 n By W its an ati ou URGBON ome a text book 

ecturer to the Victoria Gallery of Science Manche 
ondon : Sherwood, Gilbert & Piper, Peternosterage™ 


,-, 
EDITED BY vapaee } aes Esa. 


FREDERICK TH E GREAT, 
The THIRD eT ioun JRT rH VOLUMES, 
a apes the Work, 


. now ready, 
COLLEGE LIFE. By °s: Hewcerr, M.A- late of Wor. 
cester College, Oxford, Author of * Peter Priggins,’ * The Parish 
Clerk,’ &c. 3 vols. 


ADAM BROWN, the MERCHANT. By Horace Sairu, 
Esa. . Author of * Brambletye House,’ * The Moneyed Man,’ &&. 
Feary Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street, 


JLOBE INSURANCE 
Pact MAcvand CornuaiLu, Lonpon, 
Mtehiched | 7. 
ward Golden, Esq. Chairman. 
. FR. - Deputy Chairman, 


ots : 

For FIRE ori *E INS "ANCE. 4 aod. “ANNUITIES, and the 

PURCHASE of REVERSIONS and LIFE CONT NNGENCIES, 
APITAL, ONE MILLION STERLING. 

The whales = up "and i invested, and entirely ~ of 

the amount 0 remiums receiv ved, 

For Rates al Conditions of Insurance apply at the Com. 
pany’s Oflices, or to their Agents. 

By order of the Board 

J. C. DENHAM, Secretary. 


SOOT rise (Winows? F UD) LIFE ASSU- 
NCE, FOUNDED a.p. 
CONSTITUTED BY ACT or PARLIAMENT. 
APITAL ACCUMULA RD, UPWARDS ND 
ONE MILLION TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND POUNDS. 


TWO UNDRED THOUSAND “POUNDS. 
HEAD OF FICE EDINBURGH, 5, St. Andrew-square, 


Assurances effected previous to 3ist December, will have the 
advantage of a FULL YEAR'S STANDING, and are entitled to 
participate in the profits for the current year. But in order that 
this may be done, all proposals must be LODGED AT THE Heap 
OFFICE BEFORRK 3lst December, or with the Society's Agent in 
} to enable him to forward it to the Head Office before that 


HN MACKENZIE, Manager. 
LONDON OFFICE. 7, PALL M 
December, 1842. HUGH Mt KEAN, Agent. 


RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
PANY, 1, Princes-street, Bunk, London. 
This Institation is empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 
(4 Vict. cap. 9), and is so constituted as to afford the benefits of 
ife Assurance in their fullest extent to Policy- Holders, and to 
present greater facilities and accommodation than are usually 
offered by other Companies. The decided superiority of its 
plan, and its claim to public preference oy vo have been 
proved incontestibly, by its extraordi d 
success. 
Assurances may either be effected by Parties on their own 
Lives, or by Parties interested therein on the Lives of others. 
The effect of an Assurance on a person's own life is to create 
at once ge in reversion, which can by no other means 
be realize ‘ake, for instance, the case of a person at the 
of thirty, who by the payment of 5¢ 3s. 4d. to the Britannia 
Assurance Company, can become at once possessed of 
queathable property, amounting to 1000/., subject only to the 
condition of his continuing the same payment quarterly during 
the remainder of his life,—a condition which may be fulfilled by 
the mere saving of EIGHT SHILLINGS weekly in bis expe 
ture. Thus, by the exertion of a very slight degree of economy 
—oneh, indeed, as can scarcely be felt as an inconvenience, he 
poy 3 at once realize a capital of 1000/., which he can bequeath 
panne, of in any way he may think } proper. 
spectuses, and every uisite information as to 
ane one Sof oGlecting Ascaranees, may be obtained at the Office. 
R MORRISON, Resident Director. 


A Board of Directors attend daily at 2 o’clock, for the dispatch 
° 























RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
orton-street, Bank. 
Empowered by EB Te tof Parliament, 5 5 & 6 Will. 1V. c. 76, 
Thomas + eee ~~~ -- Chairmen. 
illiam A 
William Banbary. ; 
Edward Bates, 
Thomas an lin, 


Suport Mingleby.. Bsa. 
Thomas Kelly, 1d. 
Jeremiah Pilcher. . Sheriff 
James of London and Middlesex 
Rt. Hon, ‘amphery, M.P.|Lewis Pocock, Esq. 

Lord Mayor of London 

sician—Dr. Jcaliresco. 2, Finsbury-square. 
surgeon Wi Cosieon, ie. Frederick’s- Ieee Old Jewry. 
tages of the Are fessor Hall, of 's College. 
yo tages of the pres Life Assurance mpany. 
s of Premiums. 

In addition to the tee Capital of 300,000/, the assured 
have the security of the Company's Income of 50,000/. per 
annum, oar g, and e Fund 
t and other aa = Securities, of 
considerably larger amount than the estimated liabilities of the 


m pan 
The Rates of Premium are reduced to the lowest scale com- 
— with the safety of the Assured and the stability of the 
‘company, thereby, in effect, giving to every policy-holder an 











Channing’ 's Analysis of the Character of N rte; 





Thoughts on Power and Greatness; Remarks on the Ch 
pad VEriines of Milton ; Sermon on the Evidences of the Chris- 
Religion; Observations on Theological Education; and 
A other Sermons. 
Channing’s Analysis of the Character of Napoleon. 
8vo. publish “T 1s. 6d.; reduced to Is. 
Thoughts on Power and Greatness, 
8vo. pub. at ls.; reduced to 8d. 
Character and Writings of Milton. 8vo. 





as been enabled to ad as a native, through th the whole of this 

teresting country, (a privilege never obtained before by any 

European,)—the result is the production of the most authentic 

and comp: — account of this singular nation and ple L 4 
nee Zot | me ven so fhe pense, leaving tee Eee es English read 

wi for, and without any excuse for Grance, of ont + 

subject in which we are now so particularly interested.” —London 


London; Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 





pub. at ls. 6d. ; ‘oe to ls. 





and Writings of Fenelon. 
8vo. pub. at Is.; reduced to 6d. 

——_——. Essay on a Natural Literature. 8vo. 
pub. at ls. 6d. ; reduced to ls. 

————. Discourse on the Ordination of F, A. 
Fouley. 8vo, pub. at 1s. ; reduced to 4d. 





and certain bonus without risk, in fee 0 of the deferred 
ap 


and fi — P 1 division of profits. 
at 5 ny to Assure £100. 
For dre ‘Year. For Seven Years. Whole Term. 
£017 8 £0 19 £1 11 10 
1 13 ; 2 7 
150 
z 41 
2 317 0 6 
One-third of whole-term Premiums may remain eneatl at 
per cent. comp. int. as a debt upon the Policy forlife, or may be 
paid off at any — without notice. 
of money.as security for debts, or 
as'a provision for a nay, when the least present outlay is 
Gemirable, the ve oe cumprencnnre Li. ow J of the ie 
ice wi! found to particu ‘avourable assured. 
“7 A Board o' & ore? glock the "Medical Officers, attend daily, 
uarte ock. 
ath quarer before? ATES, Resident Director, 


WARD B 
A Liberal Commission to tp Soli tors and Agents. 


Age. 
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HE DISSENTERS’ and GENERAL LIFE 
and FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY. Empowered by 
ial Act of Parliament, 3rd Vic. cap. 20., 62, King William- 
Special Act Or, Bridge, London.—Capital, ONE MILLION. 
street Trustees and Directors. 
George Bousfield, Esq. Charles Hindley, Esq. M.P. 
Thomas Chale. : MP qpomes BSithmeeh, " 
Sroka. | Hon. C. P. Villiers, MP. 
Joven Fetches Haward Wilsons Esq 
Richard Hollier, hhomas Wilson, a ap 4 
Christmas Quarter, the Directors be 
o the return lie Priends and the Public, that in the FIRE 
pePant MENT they receive risks of all descriptions, including 
oe els, School-Rooms, Mills, Goods and Shipping in Dock, 
, aoe Stock, &c., at the same reduced rates as other respect- 
Formvanpanies; and in the LIFE DEPARTMENT they con- 
ti “A to transact all business relating to Life Assurances, 
Annuities. and Family Endowments, upon the most liberal 
t rms consistent with sound principles and public security. 
= charge made for Fire Policies transferred from other 
ose sual liberal allowance to Solicitors, Surveyors, and 
thers. y order of the Board, 
— THOMAS PRICE, Secretary. _ 


‘hy ie and GENERAL LIFE 





ASSURANCE, ANNUITY, FAMILY ENDOWMENT, 
and LOAN ASSOCIATION, 112 Cheapside, London. Capital, 
500,000, in shares of 50d. each. Deposit, 2/. per share. 

a, Bsa, MP” Chai 

enry George Ward, Esq. M.P. Chairman. 

= yh Esq. Dulwich. 
William Bastow, Esq. 20, Surrey-place, Old Kent-road. 
ry Cornfoot, Esq. Old Palace, Richmond. 
‘sq. Morden-bill, Blackheath. 
s, Esq. Park-village East, Regent’s-park. 
Joho Glenny Gordon, Esq. 31, Upper Gower-street. 
John Johnston, Esq. 6, Great Winchester-street. 

Robert Meggy, Esq. 38, Great Tower-street. 

Richard Pope, Esq. 11, North-terrace, Camberwell. 

John Richa Esq. 17, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, and 

reading. e z 

oun Bush Saunders, Esq. 19, Lincoln’s-Inn-fields. _ 

Rates of Premium calculated on as low a scale as is consistent 
with the safety of the assured and the ny! of the Company. 
Aseptennial division of the profits either in the way of bonuses 
orin the reduction of premiums, two-thirds to the assured and 
one-third to the proprietors. A system of loan upon personal 
or other securities, provided the party borrowing assures his 
life for double the amount he receives, Policies which shall 
have been assigned six months as a bona fide security not void 
by death from suicide, duelling, or the hands of justice. No 
entrance fee or other charge beyond the policy stamp.—All 
matters in dispute, where no fraud is suspected, to be referred 
to arbitration. Claims payable three months after death, or 
earlier on receiving a discount. A liberal commission to all 
parties bringing business. Poomianne payaso yearly, half-yearly, 
or quarterly. Medical referees paid by the oflice in every case 
referred to them for their professional opinions. Interest at the 
rate of 54. per cent. allowed on the paid-up capital. 

Applications for the remaining shares, agencies, and prospec- 
tases, to Be ante te he Becwetars. US, Seneume. i athlteaie 

ays, Mondays an ursdays, a ail-pas o clock, 

—_— FREDERIC LAWRANCE, Secretary. 


MHE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 37, Old Jewry, London. Established 1834. 
Directors—S. Adams Beck, Esq.| Wm. any mae Harnett, Esq. 

James Burchell, Esq. | Jonathan Hayne, Esq. 

John Clayton, Esq. Valentine Knight, Esq. 

Solomon Cohen, Esq. | Colonel Robinson 

John Cole, Esq. |S. W. Rowsell, Esq _ 

Sir Charles Douglas, M.P. Folliot Scott Stokes, Esq. 

R. Godson, Esq. M.A.Q.C. M.P.| James Whiskin, Esq. 
Capt.sirA.P.Green,R.N. K.C.H.| ss . . 

Trustees—Samuel Arbouin, Esq. | Richard Groom, Esq. 

Jobn Clarke, Esq. Philip Charles Moore, Esq. 
Actuary—Peter Hardy, Esq. F.R.S. = 

The First Great Division of the Profits of the Mutual Life 
Assurance Society will take place on 3lst of December, 1842. 

In the meantime the Directors have caused an estimate to he 
made of the probable result on a few policies effected at dif- 
ferent ages in the year 1834; the calculation being founded on 
the accounts made up to the 3lst December, 1841. 

Age at Ad-| cum Assured x ag Amount of 





mission. mium. onus. 





£100 0 
52 0 
113 8 
192 0 
282 10 


£1000 £17 010 
500 912 6 
2000 
4313 
7113 4 


47 2000 8211 8 301 14 0 

These results take no credit for any part of the profits of the 
year 1842. The divisions of the Society will take place on the 
Yst December in each aca and every Policy of one entire 
year's standing will be enth led to participate proportionately in 
all the divisions succeeding the completion of its first year. 
Lvery person assured with the Society is entitled to attend and 
vote at all the General Meetings, and to investigate for himself 
the accuracy of the Society's accounts. “ 

By order of the Board, PETER HARDY, Actuary. 


ONDON, EDINBURGH, and DUBLIN 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 3, Charlotte-row, Man- 
tion House, and 55, Chancery-lane, London. 


‘ Trustees. 
Kennett Kingsford, Esq.—Benjamin Ifill, Esq.—J. Bidden, Esq. 
All the advantages peculiar to mutual Life Assurance, arisin 
from a division amongst the assured of the whole of the mutua 
ts, and that security and freedom from responsibility which 
prietary Companies can alone afford, are combined by the 
constitution of the London, Edinburgh, and Dublin Life Assu- 
taace Company, which is the ome pepsentons Mutual Society. 
The rates of premium are somew at lower than in most of the 
mutual offices; and for the non-participating, and for those who 
effect assurances for tem Ty purposes, or debtor and creditor 
‘ansactions, Tables of Premium have been prepared, by which 
aless immediate payment is required than by any other plan. 
By a half-premium credit system, one half of the premiums 
may be retained for the first seven years, and repaid at the con- 
venience of the assured; and by the ascending scale a greatly 
inished rate of premium is required for the first twelve years. 
ipecimen of Ascending Table. : 
|, First ) Second; Third | Fourth Remainder 
Age. 3 Years. | 3 Years. | 3 Years. | 3 Years.| of Life. 
6 £11111 |\£1 18 4| £2 4 9 
1M47| 22 8); 210 9 21810 
3 911 421 
500 5147 
814 2 10 27 
4 this Company have this great and 
veculiar advantage, that they are declared by the deed of con- 
a be indefeasible and indisputable, unless they have 


ined b 
: uisite to 
table parties to effect Assurances, will be forw: free of 


eXpense, % 
by the Agents or Manager. OBER TSON, Manager, 


1000 
1500 
2000 
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policies granted by 





edules, and every information 





CHILLES BRITISH and FOREIGN LIFE 
ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION and LOAN BANK, 24, 
Lombard-street. . 

Every description of Life Assurance may be effected, upon a 
moderate scale of premium, either with or without participation 
in profits. 

Endowments for Children or Widows, and immediate or de- 
ferred Annuities, granted upon fair and equitable terms. 

,Loans may be obtained on personal or other security by indi- 
viduals assuring their lives with this Association. 

Risks taken on the Lives of Master Mariners and Passengers 
by sea, either for the whole term of life, or for the voyage. 

Applications for appointments as Agents and Medical Referees 
in the country, to be addressed to 

EDWARD GILBERTSON, Secretary. 

Prospectuses, and every other information, may be obtained 

by applying at the Offices, No. 24, Lombard-street, City. 





DISEASED AND HEALTHY LIVES ASSURED. 
EDICAL, INVALID, and GENERAL LIFE 
L OFFICE, 25, Pall Mall, London. Capital 500,0002. 
This Office is provided with very accurately constructed Tables, 
by which it can Assure Diseased Lives on Equitable Terms. 
The extra Premium discontinued on restoration of the Assured 
to permanent health. 
Increased Annuities granted on unsound Lives, the amount 
varying with the particular disease. 
Members of Consumptive Families assured at Equitable Rates. 
Healthy Lives are assured at Lower Rates than at most other 
ffices. F. G. P. NELSON, Actuary. 


ATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE SOCIETY, for granting Life Assurances, Deferred 
Annuities, &c. &c., 26. Cornhill.—Capital, 500,000/.—Empowered 
by Special Act of Parliament. a 
Directors—T, LAMIE MURRAY, Esq. Chairman. 
John Elliotson, M.D. F.R.S.| John Rawson, Esq. 
John Griffith Frith, Esq. John Riddle Stodart, Esq. 
H. Gordon, Fsq. Clement Tabor, Esy. 
George Lungley, Esq. Joseph Thompson, isa. 
Auditors—Prof. W heatstone, F.R.S.; Prof. Groves, 4M. F.R.S. 
AS. 


uary—W.S. B. Woolhouse, Esq. F.R.A.S, 
Physician—J. tlliotson, M.D. F.R.S. Surgeon—K. 8S. Symes, Esq. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Sweet, Sutton, Ewens, and Ommanney. 
Bankers—Messrs. Glyn, Hallifax, Mills & Co. 

The most rational motives to Life Assurance are found in the 
plan adopted hy this Society, viz. joined to a secure provision 
at death for inheritors of the assured.the Society affords succour 
to the assured himself (proportioned to previous payments) in 
the event of unforeseen reverses. Annual division of profits. 

F. FERGUSON CAMROUX, Secretary. 


NIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCESOCIETY, 
LONDON, CALCUTTA, MADRAS, and BOMBAY. 
Directors—Sir Henry Willock, K.L.S. Chairman. 
John Stewart, Esq. M.P. Deputy Chairman. 
Colonel Sir Richard Armstrong, ; William Kilburn, Esq. 
~B. K.C.T. & S. ‘rancis Macnaghten, Esq. 
John Bagshaw, Esq. | Charles Otway Mayne, Esq. 
Augustus Bosanquet. Esq. Robert Saunders, Esq. 
Charles Dashwood Bruce, Esq. | James Duncan ‘Thomson, Esq. 
Ellis Watkin Cunliffe. Esq. | Capt. Samuel Thornton, R.N. 
Raikes Currie, Esq. M.P. i 
The Directors of the Universal Life Assurance Society invite 
attention of Assurers to the returns afforded to Policy ‘holders 
by their office, as detailed in the statement below, and having 
every reason to expect that the returns in future years will be 
equally favourable, the Directors recommend an early applica- 
tion to secure so important a benefit. 
The following Table will show the operation of the Reductions 
made by the Society :— 
Age | | 
when 
Policy | Date of 
was, | Policy. 
issued. | 








| 
| Annual 
Premium 
*| payable in 
| 1840-41-42, 


Sum 


Original 
Assured. i 


Premium, Reduction 





\May 1834] £1,000 | £19 6 o| £714 8 
a 24 8 30 915 4 

31 10 0 

42 15 0 


66 11 


| 0 

| on 1,000 
[| = 1,000 
{ _ 1,000 


D. JONES, Actuary, 1, King William-street. 


2513 0| 
3919 0 | 


Agents, with a Board of Management, at 
Calcutta... «Messrs. BAGSHAW & CO. 

Madras .. + — HALL, BAINBRIDGE & CO. 
Bombay....-.... — LECKIE & CO. 


Atr4s ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
92, Cheapside, London. Established 1808. 
Directors—Sir Thomas Turton, Bart. Chairman. 
_ John Oliver Hanson, Esq. Deputy Chairman. 
The Hon. Sir Courtenay Boyle| James William Ogle, Esq. 
Thomas Chapman, Esq. Emanuel Pacifico, M.D. 
William Laforest, Esq. William George Prescott, Esq. 
Donald Maclean, Esq. Joseph Pulley, Esq. 
Moses Mocatta, Esq, John Peter Rasch, Esq. 
Auditors—Francis Bligh Hookey, Esq., and Jos. Palley, jun. Esq. 
Actuary, Charles Ansell, Esq. F.R.S. - 
Solicitor—J. B. De Mole, Esa. 
Surveyor—Thomas Hopper, Esq. 
Assistant Surveyor—Thomas Lloyd, Esq. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

RETURNS.— The Directors have the satisfaction of an- 
nouncing to the Assured in this Office, that a return of premiam 
at the rate of 20 per cent. for the five years up to Christmas last, 
will be payable at the head Office, or through the Company's 
Agents in Great Britain, on all Policies for 300/. and upwards, 
which were in force and had been so for one entire year at 
Christmas. : 

RENT.—This Office (independent of the Returns and the late 
reduction in the rates of premium), offers to persons effecting 
Assurances, the further advantage of an allowance for the loss 
of rent on buildings rendered untenantable by Fire. 

RENEWALS.—Policies due on Christmas-day, should be 
renewed within fifteen days thereafter. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

The attention of the Public has, in the advertisements and 
proposals of this Company of late years, been called to a Table 
of Additions applicable to and expectant on Policies of particu- 
lar dates and ages ; the Directors now beg to refer to a Statement 
(which may be obtained on application at the Office in Cheap- 
side, or to any of the Agents in the Country) of Sums actually 
gots. showing the sums respectively assured and the Bonuses 
thereon. 

Persons assured for the whole term of Life in Great Britain or 
Ireland respectively, will have an Addition made to their Policies 
every seventh year, or an equivalent Reduction will be made in 
the future payments of Premium, at the option of the Assured. 

The Fourth Septennial Valuation will be made up toChristmas 
1844.—Assurances for Short periods may now be effected in this 
Office at considerably reduced rates of Premium. 

The Company's Rates and Proposals may be had at the Office 
in Lendos: or of =e of ane Agents in t 4 5 who = 
authorized to report on the appearance of Lives posed for 
Assurance. HENRY DESBOROUGH, Secretary. 

92, Cheapside, Dec, 1842, 








ARSHALL & CO., 12, Curzon-street, con- 
L tinue to supply WRITING PAPERS, &c. at city prices, 
viz. :—Letter paper, 9s., 10s. 6d., 129., 15s. ; ream note, 4s., 65., 
8s. ; palace note paper, five quires, Is. 6d. ; sealing wax, 3s. per 
lb. ; card plate engraved, 100 printed, 4s. Newspapers lent to 
read, 9d, per week ; neat leather blotting cases, Is. 6d., or with 
lock, 3s. ; canes inkstands, and every kind of article suitable for 
presents, equally cheap; envelopes, with stamps on, 1s. per 
dozen ; neat leather envelope cases, filled, 29. 6d. Circulating 
Library; terms, 3/. 3s. per annum ; I. Ils. 6d, half year; 16s. 
r quarter.—12, Curzon-street, corner of Queen-street. Orders 

y post punctually attended to. Goods sent any distance. 


RAMES FOR ART-UNION PRINTS.—As 
every Subscriber to the “ London Art-Union" will very 
shortly obtain possession of the Print issued by THe Socirty,. 
and as to frame it in an elegant, and not costly, manner, will be 
a most desirable object to many of the possessors, Mr. BIELE- 
} ELD begs to announce that he has prepared a Frame expressly 
for the Print of the ‘Saints’ Day’—the presentation print of the 
London Art-Union. It is manufactured of Papier Maché, a 
lighter, more elegant, and more durable material than any 
hitherto used for this purpose. 
Papier Maché Works, 15, Wellington-street North, Strand. 


“Picture Frames.—We direct the especial attention of all 
persons interested in this subject to the frames for pictures 
manufactured by Mr. Bielefeld. They are of papier maché, 
and the advantages they possess over the ordinary composition 
frames are so strong and so numerous, that they must, inevitably, 
be brought into general use. Th 7, look exceedingly attractive, 
and are in reality as much so as if they had passed thre 
hands of the carver, and been produced at about ten times the 
expense. The gilding tells with very brilliant effect ; and, no 
matter how elaborate the pattern may be, they have a clearness 
and sharpness that we have seldom, or never, seen obtained in 
composition." — Art-Union. 


r 

< Sen E’S PATENT MARBLE CEMENT. 
- > —This cement, which exceeds every other in hardness, 
is intended for interior uses, where strength and despatch in 
execution are required. From the smoothness of its surface, it 
1s an advantageous substitute for wood in its application to skirt- 
ings, architrave, mouldings, &c., as it resists the action of fire, 
and keeps back vermin. a NPT 

The coarse qualities form a paving not distinguishable from 
stone in colour and hardness. but of one-third the price. The 
best white quality takes a brilliant polish, and the scagliola made 
from this cement has a peculiar richness of colouring. The imi 
tations produced in it of Florentine and other Mosaics, encaustic 
tiles, &c., for ornamental paving, are unequalled in their effect 
and moderate cost. 

Keene's Cement has been applied with success for the altars 
of Catholic and other churches both in England and Ireland; 
and to its use in the Royal palaces, and Government buildings, 
besides numerous public and private works, the patentees can 


refer with confidence. 
anufacturers. J. B. WHITE & SONS, 





Patentees and Sole M: 
MILBANK-STREET, WESTMINSTER. | i 

Agents for its sale are appointed in the principal cities of the 
United Kingdom. 


GYPTIAN HALL, Piccadilly. — Messrs. 
BARRY & SON, Stationers and Bugrevers bee to in- 

form the Nobility and Gentry that they have OPE ED an 
ESTABLISHMENT at the above place, in addition to that in 
Bishopsgate-street, with an entirely new and elegan@stock, 
where they hope by keeping a large assortment of the very 
best articles, and by paying the greatest attention to the wishes 
of their customers to ensure a continuance of that patronage 
they have so long experienced in the city. Crests engraved 
on visiting cards in the first-rate style, 6s.; without the crest. 
2s. 6d.; and 100 cards, 2s. 6d.; and also every description of 
elegant engraving. Specimens of the above may be selected 
from a large and fashionable assortment at their warehouse, 122, 
Bishopsgate-street Within, and as above, or sent on application 
any distance free of expense. Superfine letter papers, 27s., 228., 
208., 18s., 178., 14e.6d., 12s., and Bs. pe ; ditto, 189. 
16s., 128., 88., 68,, and 4s. per ream. Either of the above papers 
may be stamped with crest. coronet. er initials, for the additional 
charge of 10s. per ream; Messrs. i i 
and wafers from it at 7s. per 1,000, I 
embraces dressing cases, writing desks, inkstands, fancy note 
paper and envelopes, suitable for invitations, complimentary 
notes, weddings, &c.; wafers from the antique, diurnal note and 
envelopes, envelope cases, bibles and prayers richly gilt. Mor- 
dan’s gold and silver gauntlet pencil cases, elegant penholders 
and toilet and smelling bottles, souvenirs, card-cases, pocket- 
books, and avery description of useful stationery, with postage 
stamps and envelopes at Government prices. 


ASTOR OIL.—H. Taytor, Chemist, 10, Pall 

Mall, London, has prepared Castor Oil in a concentrated 

form, enclosed in Capsules of Gelatine, by which the a 19 

able taste of this medicine is entirely avoided. They will be 

found the most pleasant method of taking that safe aperient 

medicine. The Dose is from one to four capsules. In Boxes at 
2s. 6d. each, and can be sent by post for 4d. 











Exposé of the folly of ascribing Nervousness to Stomach, Liver, 
and Bowel C laints.—Just published, 3rd edition, by Dr. 
Moseley, price 5s, (“* This is the best book on nervousness we 


ave."’— Pray 


f. S——, Surgeon. 

LEVEN CHAPTERS on NERVOUS or 

MENTAL COMPLAINTS. Simpkin & Marshall, and all 
Booksellers. A clergyman of Camb e University, having 
cured himself of a nervous complaint of fourteen years’ dura- 
tion, and in eight years, out of 9,000 patients, knows not 20 un- 
cured, offers, from benevolence rather than gain, to cure others. 
Low spirits, sleeplessness, mental debility, exhaustion, deter- 
mination of blood to the head, ae groundless fear, failure 
of memory, incapacity for study and business, restlessness, irre- 
solution, wretchedness,indec del melancholy,thoughts 
of self-destruction, insanity, &c., are curable by this discovery. 
Most recover in six weeks. Means of cure sent to all parts at 
the cost or half the cost prices, and no fee for advice demanded. 
Apply to, or address, post paid, Rev. Dr. Willis Moseley, 9, Char- 
lotte-street, Bloomsbury. At home from 1! till 3. 


OWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL, under the 
Special Patronage of Her Most Gracious Majesty, the 
Royal Family, and the several Courts of Europe.—This Oil has 
equired celebrity for its truly extraordinary efficacy and 
Fecundity in nourishing, reserving. and beautifying the Human 
Hair. It imparts an additional vigour to the roots, ther 
with a glossy brightness, and a beautiful tendency to curl. For 
inducing an accelerated growth of Whiskers or Moustache, the 
Macassar is unfailing in its stimulative o; . In refer- 
ence even to the Hair of early childhood, the use of the Oil is 
found attended with the happiest effects.—Mild, invigorating, 
stimulative, and purifying, it materially assists in dispelling 
scurf or dandriff, and renders supererogatory the use of the 
fine-comb. Price 3». 6d., 7s., Family (equal to four small) 
0s. 6d., and double that size 21s. per Bottle. 

CAUTION.—Ask for “ ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL,” and 
see that those words are on the Wrapper, as much pernicious 
h—— is — offered to the Public as * Macassar O1L” by Per- 

umers of ay nt respec! ° 

Sold by Frperieto , A. How.ann & Son, 20, Hatton~ 

garden, and by and Perfumers, 
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t Albemarle Street, Dec. 1849, 


FOR PUBLICATION, . 


BY MR, MURRAY. 








DIARY of a PRISONER in AFFGHANISTAN, 


With a NARRATIVE of the MILITARY OPERATIONS at CABUL, which terminated in 
its EVACUATION by the BRITISH ARMY, in January, 1842; with an 
Account of its Disastrous Retreat towards India. 

By Lieut. Viscent Eyre, Bengal Artillery ; 

Late Deputy Commissary of Ordnance at Cabul. 


With Map of Cantonments an@ surrounding Country. Post 8vo. (On Thursday.) 
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A YACHT VOYAGE in the MEDITERRANEAN, 
During the Years 1840-41. 
By the Countess Grosvenor. 
With 26 Plates. 2 vols. post 8vo. 28s. 





THE BIBLE IN SPAIN; 


Or, the JOURNEYS, ADVENTURES, and IMPRISONMENTS of an ENGLISHMAN in 
an ATTEMPT to CIRCULATE the SCRIPTURES in the PENINSULA. 
By Georce Borrow, Esq. 
Author of ‘ The Gypsies in Spain.” 3 vols. post 8vo. 27s. 





LIFE of SIR DAVID WILKIE. 


His Journals in France, the Netherlands, Italy, Spain, Germany, Turkey, Holy Land and 
Egypt; with bis Correspondence, and Remarks on Pictures and Artists. 
By the late ALLAN CunninGuHaM, Esq. 
With « Portrait. 3 vols. 8vo. (In February.) 
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MEMOIRS and CORRESPONDENCE of the late 
FRANCIS HORNER, M.P. 


Edited by his Brother, LEonarp Horner, Esq. 
With a Portrait. 2 vols. 8vo. (In February.) 





SECOND VISIT to CENTRAL AMERICA. 


By Jonn L. STEPHENS, Esq 


With 120 Plates by Catherwood. 2 vols. 8vo. (Just ready.) 





SKETCHES on the COASTS of the MEDITERRANEAN, 
IN VERSE AND PROSE. 
By the Right Hon. Lord Francts EcEertoy, M.P. 


Post 8vo. (Next week.) 





TRAVELS THROUGH NEW ZEALAND, 
By Routes never before explored. With Contributions to the Geography, Geology, 
Botany, and Natural History of the Islands. 
By Ernest Dterrensacn, M.D. 
Naturalist to the New Zealand Company. With Plates, 2 vols. 8vo. 





DAYS and NIGHTS of SALMON-FISHING. 


By Wittram Scrorg, Esq. F.LS. 


With Lithographs and Vignettes, from Pictures by Sir David Wilkie, Edwin and Charles 
Landseer, William Simson, and Edward Cooke. Royal 8yo. 


POPULAR EVIDENCES of CHRISTIANITY. 
By Wittiam Sewe ct, B.D. 


Author of ‘ Christian Morals,’ ‘ Introduction to the Dialogues of Plato,’ and 
Late Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Oxford. 
Feap. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


JOHN MURRAY, 


HISTORY OF JOSIAH. 


By the Author of ‘Gideon, the Man of Mighty Valour.’ 
Feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 





THE JEWESS: A TRUE STORY. 


By the Author of ‘ Letters from the Baltic.’ 
With Portrait. Feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 





FARMING FOR LADIES. 


Or, INSTRUCTIONS for REARING all Sorts of DOMESTIC FOWLS, PIGEONS, Rap 
BITS, &c.; the best Mode of Managing the Dairy and Piggery ; and Useful 
Hints on Rural Domestic Economy. 
By the Anthor of ‘ British Husbandry.’ 
Feap. 8vo. (Nearly ready.) 





HAND-BOOK FOR CENTRAL ITALY; 


Including ROME, the CITIES of ETRURIA, and the PAPAL STATES, 
With Map, post 8vo. (Next week.) 





THE LITERARY HISTORY OF EUROPE, 
In the 15th, 16th, and 17th Centuries. 


By Henry Hatram, Esq. 
Second Rdition, revised, and compressed into 3 vols. yo. 36s. 
TS See 
> 


pee ; - 
HISTORY OF INDIA: 
The HINDOO and MAHOMEDAN PERIODS. 
By the Hon. Mountstuart E.cpntnstone, 
Second Edition, revised. With Map. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 








CHEMICAL MANIPULATION ; 
Being INSTRUCTIONS to STUDENTS in CHEMISTRY, on the Methods of performin 
Experiments of Demonstration and Research with accuracy and success. 


By Micwaer Farapay, F.R.S. 
Third Edition, revised, 8vo. 18s. 





THE CHASE—THE TURF—and THE ROAD. 
By Nimrop. 
Illustrated with Plates, by ALKEN and others. 
Second Edition, with additional Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 





QUEEN VICTORIA IN SCOTLAND; 
An Historical Account of Her Majesty's Recent Visit to Edinburgh and the Highlas 


Illustrated with the Picturesque Scenery and Pageantries of the Royal Tour. 
Imperial 4to. 21s., or India Proofs, 3}s. 6d. 





THE NESTORIANS, or LOST TRIBES, 


Their MANNERS, CUSTOMS, and CEREMONIES; 
With SKETCHES of TRAVEL in ANCIENT ASSYRIA, ARMENTA, MEDIA, 
and MESOPOTAMIA. 
By Asanet Grant, M.D. 


Second and Cheaper Edition, with a Map, feap. 8vo. 6s. 





GLEANINGS in NATURAL HISTORY. 
By Epwarp Jesse, Esq. 





ALBEMARLE 


Fifth Ewtition, adapted for Schools. With Woodcuts. Feap. 8vo. 6s. 64. 
STREET. 
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